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THE OUTDOOR LIBRARY 


Seasonable Books dealing with every phase of life in the Open. Handbooks of Sport. 


Books 


that make “roughing it” easy. Books for Fisherman, Hunter, Yachtsman, Canoeist, Camper, 


Nature Lover. 





Illustrated Book Catalogue Free on 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days, 
“to swap lies.” 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha Shop.” 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E, Robinson, 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 


By Rowland E. 


Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” 


By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. loth. Price, $1.25. 


A Danvis Pioneer. 


A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
By Rowiand E. Robinson. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Hunting Without a Gun. 


And other papers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
illustrations from dcawings by Rachael Robinson. 
Price, 

This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest axp Stream and other publications 
and now for the first time brought together. 


Forest Runes. 


Poems by George W. Sears (“‘Nessmuk”). With arto- 
type portraits and autobiographical sketch of the author. 
loth, 208 pages. Price, $1.50. 


American Big Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Lilus- 
trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 

The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 353 pages. Price, L 

Like.jts predecessors, the oe volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and outdoor life of Northern. 

America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 

though it is first of all a book about America, its game 

and its people. 


American Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockétt’ Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grirnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price,. $2.50. 


This is the fourth and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with q sketch of 
Théodore Roosevelt, founder af the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen déscriptive of his visit to the Yellowstorie Park 
in 1908. -Other papers are on North» American : Big 
Game; Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, 
Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, and other’: big-game 
topics. fs 


My Friend the Partridge. 


By S. T. Hammond. Cloth, 150 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 

An inimitable study of the noblest 'of our game birds, 
following the ruffed grouse deep into his haunts, de- 
tailing the experiences of more than 60 years in’ 'the 
field, and throwing much light on the habits, life history. 
amg bebitas of the game. A most delightful reminder 
of happy days with upland game. ; 


Inter-Ocean Hunting Tales. 


By Edgar F. Randolph. Cloth, 200 pages. Postpaid $1.00, 

A collection of stories such as are told about the 
camp-fire. Mr. Randclph offers a hunting experience 
bounded only by the two oceans, replete with incident, 
interesting from its novel viewpoint and dealing with 
every kind of game that falls to the rifle of the American 
sportsman. 
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The Angler’s Workshop. Rod Making for 
Beginners. 
By Perry D. Frazer. Cloth, 180 pages. Four full pege 
illustrations, sixty working drawings. Postpaid, $1.00. 
A complete, simple and thoroughly up-to-date work for 
the guidance of the amateur rod maker, carrying him 
from first principles through all phases of successful rod 
making. There is no theorizing or speculation. All 
terms are simple, and all kinds of rods and woods are 
treated of. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and bait 
receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. loth, 360 
pages. Price, $1 


Camp-Fires of the Wilderness. 
By és W. Burt. Cloth. Illustrated, 231 pages. Price, 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; 
Or a Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Jack Among the Indians; 


Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. By George 
Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, 


Jack In the Rockies; 


Or a Boy’s Adventure with a Pack Train. By George 
gisd Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, 


Jack the Young Canoeman. 

By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 286 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

Jack the Young Trapper. 

By George Bird Grinnell. Illus. 278 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Manual of the Canvas Canoe. 


By F. R. Webb (“Commodore”). Many illustrations of 
designs and plans of canvas canoes and their parts. 
Two large, full-sized working (24x38) drawings in a 
pocket in a cover. Cloth, 115 pages. Price, 


Domesticated Trout. 

How to Breed and Grow Them. By Livingston Stone. 
Fifth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Pri¢e, $2.50. 

The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are added the American 
and English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Ilustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun from 
childhood to manhood; from the killing of little 


fishes and birds to a buffalo,hunt. By Fred Mather.. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

My Angling Friends. 

A Second Series of “Men I Have Fished With.” By 
Fred Mather. Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00. . 


Modern FishcuJture in Fresh and Salt Water. 

By Fred Mather, author of “Men I have Fished With,” 
with a chapter.onm Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the’ Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. illustrated. “Price, $2.00, 


Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them, 
A*'Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. By 
Eugene McCarthy. With an introduction by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanfof@Junior Uni- 
versity, and numerous illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Manual of Taxidermy for Amateurs. 


A complete guide in collecting and preserving birds 
and animals. By C. J. Maynard. Illustrated. New 
edition. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., New. York 


The 


Books of Travel and Adventure for Young and Old. 


Application 


Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
Field Trials. 
By B. Waters. Cloth. 281 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is the latest and best manual on the subject. As 
an owner and handler of field trial dogs, and one having 
had an exceptionally wide experience in the field and at 
field trials, Mr. Waters was admirably equipped to write 


such a werk. It has already taken its place as the 
standard authority. 


The Gun and Its Development. 

With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breech- 
loading Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking, 
Choice of Guns, Choke-boring, Gun Trials, Theories 
and Experiments. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 770 pages. 
New edition. Price, $4.00. 

“The Gun and Its Development” is the standard work 
of the age on projectiles and all relating to them. 


American Duck Shooting. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth, 630 pages. With 58 
ortraits of North American Swans, Geese and Ducks, 
lans of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the 
text and a chart of the topography of a duck’s plumage. 
Price, $3.50. Edition de luxe, price, 


My Sixty Years on the Plains, Trapping, 


Trading and Indian Fighting. 


By W. T. Hamilton (“Bill” Hamilton). With 8 full- 
page illustrations by Chas. M. Russell. New York. 
Cloth. 2383 pages. rice, $1.50. 


My Life as an Indian. 


By J. W. Schultz. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.65, 
postpaid. 


Rhymes of the Stream and Forest. 
By Frank Merton Buckland. Cloth. Heavy laid paper. 
Sumptuously bound. Postpaid, $1.25. 

A charming colection of verse by an author who 
knows and loves nature well. A particularly pleasing 
gift for fishermen, closely simulating in form and orna- 
mentation the standard fly-book. 


Woodcraft. 
By Ss cee Cloth, 200 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, 


No better book was ever written for the help and 
guidance of those who go into the woods for sport and 
recreation. It is simple and practical, and withal a 
classic, written with a rare and quaint charm. 


Houseboats and Houseboating. 


By Albert Bradlee Hunt. The book contains forty 
specially prepared articles by owners and designers of 
well-known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and half-tone reproductions of plans and 
exteriors and interiors. A most interesting chapter is 
devoted to hotseboating in England. Extra a paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. Postage, 34 cents. 


Some Native Birds for Little Folks. 


By Dr. W. Van Fleet. Illustrated by Howard H. 
Darnell. Clota. 146 pages, with 14 photogravure 
plates. Price, $1.00. 


Describes the wood .duck, the great horned owl, ruffed 
grouse, kildeer plover, bobolink, bluejay, chickadee, cedar 
bird, meadow lark, robin,.woodcock, kingfisher, crossbill, 
and nuthatches, 


Pheasants; Their Natural History and 
Practical Management. 
By W. B. Tegetmeier. New Enlarged Edition. 16 
plates. Cloth, pages. Price, $3.50. 


The Art of Shooting. 


An illustrated treatise on the art of shooting. By 
Charles Lancaster. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Where, How*and When to Catch Fish on the 


East Coast of Florida. 


By William H. Gregg. With 100 engravings and 12 
colored illustrations of fishes. 267 pages. Price, $4.00. 


The Still-Hunter. 


A Practical Treatise on Deer-Stalking. 


By Theo. S. 
Van Dyke. Extra cloth, beveled, 
$1.76. 


pages. Price, 
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Going after Big 
Game this Fall? 


Get your rifles, am- 
munition—everything 
you will need—at 


Philadelphia 
Sporting Goods 


Headquarters 
: Write for Catalogue 
| Shannon’s 


816 Chestnut Street, ~ Philadelphia 


i ae 


My Life As An Indian 
All That the Title Implies and More 


Probably the most faithful picture of Indian 
life ever drawn from the pen of a man who 
spent years among the Blackfeet, marrying into 
the tribe and becoming to all practical intents 
an Indian. 

Mr. Schultz tells of the life of the plains In- 
dian, when war and hunting were the occupa- 
tions of every man, when the buffalo still cov- 
ered the prairie, and the Indian was as yet little 
touched by contact with civilization. He de- 
scribes as one who has lived the life, the daily 
routine of the great camp, the lives of the 
men and women, the gambling, the quarreling 
the love making, the wars, the trading of the 
Indians. 

The narrative is full of intense human in- 





‘terest, and the requisite touch of romance is 


supplied in the character of Nat-ah-ki, the beau- 
tiful Indian girl, who became the author's wife. 


Price, $1.65 postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
127 Franklin Street, New York 


THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 


For 1909 
Postpaid, 50 Cents 


Tells not only how and when, but what is 
immensely more important, where to fish with 
good prospects of success. It is the most handy 
thing as well as the most useful ever prepared 
for the brethren of the angle. Gives the best 
fishing waters of the United States and Canada, 
tight up to date, tells how to reach them by 
boat or rail, and then gives useful information 
as to the best methods of catching fish. 

It also includes all kinds of miscellaneous use- 
ful information of hotels, railroads, game laws, 
tackle, fish and fishing, camps and camp sites 
and equipment. It is indispensable and worth 
three times the money. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


127 Franklin Street, New York. 








TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


Practical Dog Training; or Training vs. Breaking. 
By. S. T. Hammond. To which is added a chapter on 
ri pat dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Sheds Water 
ice Duxbak | ¢ 
i . Duck’s Back . 


Sportsman’s Clothing 


Eve ort-loving man and woman should have 
a Duxbak Suit. 1 kinds of outings are made 
more enjoyable if you are suitably, sensibly, com- 
fortably dressed. In Duxbak Garments you are 
always comfortable—rain or shine. The only hunt- 
ing garments rain-proofed by the famous 


Priestley {702 Process 


The fabric permits plenty of ventilation, and te 
soft, smooth, entirely odorless, and gives a neat, 
y appearance, 


For Men and Women 

en hunting, fishing, riding, tramping, boating, 
camping and all outings in all kinds of weather. 
Trimly tailored, stand ‘‘all kinds’ of wear. Fit 
and rain-proof qualities guaranteéd. Pockets 
everywhere. colors only—light tan and 
olive green. Prices east % the Rocky Mount- 
@ins: Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jacket $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Knicker- 
bockers, $3.50; Riding Trousers, $3.00 ; Hats, 
$1.00; Caps, $1.25; Vests, $2.50; Leggins 
$1.50. Ladies: Piain Skirts, $5.00; Divided 
Skirts, $6.00; Bloomers, $3.50; Hats, $1.00. 


ampit 


A new, fast-color, olive-green fabric—not rain- 
proof like ‘‘Duxbak”’ and lighter in weight. De- 
signed especially for golfing, camping and outin 
purposes where the hard-wearing and rain-proo 
ualities of ‘‘Duxbak’’ are not essential. Ve 
ne in ladies’ garments, At all sporting goo 
dealers, or from us direct, express prepaid. Men’s 
Outing Coats, $3.00; Men’s and Ladies’ Norfoiks, 
$3.00; Long or Riding Trousers, $2.00; Plain Skirts, 
$3.00; Divided Skirts, $4.00; Hats, $1.00; Leggins, 






























1.25. 
Illustrated Catalogue with samples of material 
and self-nicasurement blanks sent free. 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 3 Hickory St., Utica, nx 


GOKEY’S Hand-Made 


Waterproof Boots and Moccasins 


For over fifty years the GOKEY Boot has been acknowledged to be 
the best in the world. We guarantee every pair and make good 
our guarantee. The uppers are made of the best “Moose” calf 
leather, ; enuine “Rock Osk” soles, hand sewed. Our lasts and 
patterns are modern; our factory fully equipped for making only 
the best Makers of the original Gokey Moccasin; alsoa full line 
of Street, Yachting, Golf and Tennis Shoes. 


Send for catalog { 33—Waterproof Boots and Moccasins. 
To 1 32—Golf, Yachting and Tennis. 


WM. N. GOKEY SHOE CO. 


16th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

















WOODCRAFT 


By “Nessmuk.” Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidaace of those who go for pleasure to the 
woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded 
admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired into plain and intelligible English. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 









YOU OUGHT TO HAVE YOUR HIDE TANNED 


and head mounted. It will not cost you any more—if as much—to have 
your work done in the largest establishment of the kind in the world. 
We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or trophies, or dress them 
into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless. mothproof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s 
and womens’ garments when soordered. Sendfor catalog. ___. 
Taxidermy and head mounting are among our particular specialties. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 573 Lyell Ave., Roshester, N.Y. 



























F you desire to make a reputation 
as an expert cocktail mixer, buy 
the ‘‘Club’’ brand, follow direc- 
tions, and your friends will wonder 
where you gained the art. Many acock- 
tail you have drunk and complimented 
your host for his art of mixing—the 
truth is you had a ‘‘Club Cocktail.’’ 
It merely required a little ice to cool 
it. You can do it just as well. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS. 


G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.. Sole Proprietors 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HARTFORD. CONN. LONDON 
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Every Smoker CROWN 


A &clentiBcally Perfect Pipe. 
Not a particle of tobacco is 
wasted; the last grain in the 
/ bowl burns as Lt as cool and 
4/7 sweet as the first, BECAUSE all 
4/7 saliva and nicotine is retained inan 
aluminum chamber, which allows the 
Sf oneke to pass through the stem free 
cool and clean with all the pure, natura 

flavor of the tobacco. SATISFACTION or MONEY BACK. 
















Straight or curved vulcanized rubber oo 
stem; nickel mounted, imported $ ] — 
French briar. POSTPAID......- 


MINTEER PIPE CO., A-151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





The Indians of To-day. 


George Bird Grinnell. Demi-quarto, 185 pages, 


buckram. Price, $5.00. 
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It describes the old-time Indian and the Indian of to- 


and contrasts the primitive conditions and ways 
of | living with those of the present. 
fifty full-page portraits of living Indians from photo- 
graphs. 

Contents: The North American Indians. Indian 
Character. Beliefs and Stories. The Young Dogs’ 
Dance. The Buffalo Wife. A Blackfoot Sun and Moon 
Myth. Former Distribution of the Indians. The Reser- 
vation. Life on the Reservation. The Agent’s Rule. 
— Some Difficulties. The Red Man and the 

ite, 


It contains over 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Pigeon Shooting 


By CAPT. A. W. MONEY 


A standard book on the sport by a 
recognized expert, covering all phases of 
live-bird and clay-pigeon shooting with 
much that is of a to every man who 
wishes to be complete master of his gun. 

Covers position, guns, ammunition, 
handling, sighting, field shooting, trigger 
pulls, technique and practice. his book 
will soon be out of print. Listed to sell 
at $1. Our price, while they last, 


75 cents, postpaid 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
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American Duck Shooting 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


O single gunner, however wide his experience, has himself covered 
the whole broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so much 
about the sport that there is nothing left for him to learn. Each 

one may acquire a vast amount of novel information by reading this 
complete and most interesting book. It describes, with a portrait, every 
species of duck, goose and swan known to North America; tells of the 
various methods of capturing each, the guns, ammunition, loads, decoys 
and boats used in the sport, and gives the best account ever published of 
the retrieving Chesapeake Bay Dog. 

About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 full-page plates, and many 

vignette head and tail pieces by Wilmot Townsend. 


Price, edition de luxe on hand made paper, bound in buckram, plates 
on India tint paper, each copy numbered and signed by author, $5.00. 
Price, library edition, $3.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
127 Franklin Street, New York 
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BOAT BUILDING TIME 


Is the time for the prospective Houseboat owner to consider plans and 
estimates. Next spring will be the right time to break away from the 
conventional summer life, save rent or country board, and become a 


houseboat dweller. The best preparation and incentive is reading 


ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT’S 


“Houseboats and Houseboating” 


It is the only complete and thoroughly reliable work on the subject, 
and beside this, is one of the most beautiful and thoroughly readable 
books published. It is fascinating reading, dealing as it does with a new 


and delightful phase of outdoor life. 


-- It describes houseboat life, the equipment and furnishing of the 
floating home, with detailed plans for all types from the simplest to the 
most elaborate. It shows how the problem of the inexpensive summer 
home close to business and city is solvable, and covers every point that 
the seeker after houseboat truth can raise. Buckram, 332 pages, superbly 


illustrated, plans, ete: 


Postpaid, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
127 Franklin Street, New York City 


[Nov. 20, 1900. 











Nov. 20, 1909.] 
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KEEPING POSTED 


1. For several issues we have sug- 
gested that if you wanted infor- 
mation about any thing, you 
communicate with us. 


2. Many of our readers have used 
this department to advantage. 


3. We were not able to get a job 
for a chauffeur who wanted to go 
south for the winter—but we 
may be able to, at that, before the 
snow begins to fly. 


4. If you want to know about 


guns, dogs, razors, soaps, shoes, 
automobiles, salad dressings, 
steam heaters, live stock, band- 
ages, coffees, flags, stockings 
or scarfpins— 


in fact, if you want anything from 
a steam yacht toa cruller— 
we will get you complete data and 
information without charge of 
any kind. 


By the way—the concerns adver- 
tising in FOREST AND STREAM 
are paying good money to do it. 
Almost every issue we carry the 
ad. of some new article. /¢ we// 
pay you to vead the advertising 
pages carefully. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 





Unele Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 





The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lish 
eggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
rhood weed to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 
2 swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


SIXTY YEARS ON 
THE PLAINS 


Tree Pictures of a Vanished Life 
“BILL” HAMILTON 


Appropriately enough W. T. Hamilton, the 
last survivor of the old race of free trappers, 
became the author of one of the best pen pic- 
tures of the old life of the plains and moun- 
tains ever written. 

No work of fiction offers more adventure, 
more thrills of desperate bravery, heroic en- 
durance and hair breadth escape than this un- 
adorned narrative of the life of the old trap- 
per and plainsman, the companion of Bill 
Williams, Fim Baker, Carson, Bridges and the 
rest whose names are household words. 

“Sixty Years on the Plains” is all that the 
name signifies and more. It depicts every phase 
of frontier life, hunting, trapping, Indian fight- 
ing, the beginnings of Empire building. From 
the store house of sixty years of wonderfully 
full exprience, Mr. Hamilton drew the material 
for a book of splendid interest and real value. 
Cloth, Illustrated. 


Postpaid, $1.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


WILDFOWL SHOOTING. 


Containing Scientific and Practical Descriptions of 
Wildfowl; eir Resorts, Habits, Flights, and the Most 
Successful Method of Hunting Them. Treating of the 
selection of guns for wildfowl shooting, how to load, aim 
and to use them; decoys and the proper manner of 
using them; blinds, how and where to construct them; 
boats, how to use and build them scientifically; re- 
trievers, their characteristics, how to select and train 
them. By. William Bruce Leffingwell. Illustrated. 373 
pages. Price, in cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing, 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of per- 
sonal experiences of huntin - in Canada. By T. R. 
Patillo, 300 pages. Price, §. ; 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Steel Fishi o Rod 


are ‘“‘classy."” Fly and bait casting fishermen are 
using them more than ever for their favorite sport. 
Expert anglers whohavereputations to maintain are 
making up their outfits more exclusively of **BRIS- 
TOL” Rods than everin the past. “BRISTOL” 
‘ steel design, workmanship, finish and reliability have 





stood the test of time so admirably as to demonstrate 
beyond doubt their complete superiority. In buying, 
speak the word *“BRISTOL” with no uncertain tone 
and look on the reel seat forthe trade mark as shown 
—_ at the top of this advertisement. Every “BRISTOL” 
mY Rod is guaranteed for three years. Pin your 
“Luck”’to““BRISTOL” Rods and you will not lose it. 
Fish Hook Disgorger and catalogue mailed free 

if you send us your dealer's name. 


Bs THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
%, #84Horton St, Bristol, Conn. 















“ NEV-R-LOOZ-’EM” 
HOOKS. They are all the name 


7 implies. Impossible 
for Mr. Fish to get away once he 
at your bait. Price, 1 Weakfii 
size,l6c. A BIG WEAKFISH CATCH, 
August 10, 1908. One day last week Wm. Smith of the Walter Mil 
lar Club caught 87 large weakfish with our “ Nev-R-Lees’em™ Hooks, 
without losing a single strike. Smith buys all his tackle of u 
**Do thou likewise.”’ Agents wanted. Also dealers in Guns, Revo! 
vers and Sporting G Address KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., 90 
Chambers St. (Dept. F. 8.), New York. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A uel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
nebinee Cloth. Price, $1.00. ” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE ANGLER’S WORKSHOP 
Rodmaking for Beginners 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


UNIQUE work, bringing the science of rodmaking up to the very moment and 
epitomizing the knowledge and experience of experts for the guidance of the 
average man. The evolution of bait-casting principles has made Mr. Frazer’s 

book supersede all previous publications on the subject. ~ 
Every angler—young or old—who is fond of adapting his rods and tackle to his own 


ideas of what they should be, will find in this book a large fund of information gathered 
by the author in years of study, experiment and practical experience in fishing, tourna- 


ment casting and at the work bench. He theorizes and speculates not at all. 


He tells 


“the how” of everything connected with rodmaking in a way that makes results cértain. 
All explanations are simple and easily followed. 

Separate chapters are devoted to each of a half dozen types of bait-casiing rods; to 
tarpon, surf and light salt water rods; bass and trout, salmon and tournament fly-rods. 
Complete specifications of well-known types are given, and the chapter on split bamboo 


rodmaking is the most comprehensive treatise on the subject ever published. 


pensable in the angler’s library. 


Indis- 


Cloth, 180 pages, four full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings, making plain 


every, feature of the text. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 127 Franklin St., New York 
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ISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY 
When you buy from us, you buy from an old established 


house that doesn’t pretend to know about anything 
EXCEPT fishing tackle. Send for ourcatalog. It’s free. 
WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, - 21 Park Place, New York. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ‘‘Y’’ 
Ask About Light Weight Water and Rot Proof Tents, 
Green Tents, Outing Clothes, Camp Outfits, Foot- 
wear, Canoes, Fishing Tackle, Guns and Ammunition. 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO., 311 B’way, N.Y. | 


Piease Note Name and Address 












IS YOUR RAZOR DULL? 


rubbed on strop will keep it sharper than ever 
RAZORIN before! We grind and hone all razors maile. 
to us free of charge if Razorine fails. 15c. a 
drug and hardware stores or by mail. 
RAZORINE Co., 


- 85 P Franklin St., New York. 





THOS. J. CONROY 28 


ees John Street 


Fine FishingTackle & Sporting Goods New York 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


Gold Medal, Highest Awerd at St. Louis, 1904. 
Also World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1895. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE, 


FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No. 351 South 5th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A reel with good bearings and screws, ciled ence a year, is a 
. durable, well running reel. , 


Nickel-Plated, raised Pillar, Quadruple Multiplying steel Pivot Reels. Made 
in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. 


All genuine Reels bear my name. No branch store in any city. Established 1857. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


$s a5 OO 


Hard Wood, Mission Finished 


GUN CABINET 
$42>.5° 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 
Send for our illusttated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523, Broadway 
LUGER 


Automatic 


uaenet MANNLICHER aie 


FOR MOOSE AND BEAR 
TAUSCHER - - - - 318 Broadway. New York 





A Problem’s Solution 








LOG CABINS & COTTAGES, 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 
problem of getting close to nature. Mr, Wicks in this 
delightful book offers timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore, 

This is a Senn practical work, treating of the 
how, the where, and the with what of camp building and 
furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to furnishing, 
and withal a most beautiful work. 

Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 
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FETCH AND CARRY, 


A Treatise on Retrieving. By B. Waters. 124 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00, 


Treats minutely of the methods by which a dog, old or 
young, willing or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve, 
either by the force system or the “natural method.” 
Both the theory and practice of training are exhaus- 
tively explained, and the manner of teaching many 
related accomplishments of the pointer and setter in their 
work to the gun is treated according to the modern 
manner of dog training. 
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Modern Training. 


Handling and Kennel Management. By B. Waters. 
Illustra-ed. Cloth, 373 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The treatise is after the modern professional system of 
training. It combines the excellence of both the suasive 
and force systems of education, and contains an exhaus- 
tive description of the uses and abuses of the spike collar, 
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Ask your dealer or write Hi. 








The Pistol and Revolver. 


By A. L. A. Himmelwright, President U. S. Revolver 
Association, Director New York State Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 


The “Forest and Stream” Trap Score Book 


Meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every particular. The 15° 
sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage all scorers will appreciate, particu- 
larly when working in a dim light. The horizontal spaces are numbered 
from I to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into groups of five, 
which aids the eye of the scorer greatly. Similar heavy lines divide the 
perpendicular spaces into groups of six; thus the squads are distinguish- 
able at a glance. 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are placed in the book 
for that purpose. 

It contains the American Shooting Association Rules for Live-Bird 
Shooting, for Double Live-Bird Shooting, for Inanimate Target Shooting; 
Hurlingham Revised Live-Bird Rules for single and double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


_ A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
information covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
ogy the latest development in smokeless powder; 
the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the United 
States Army, the United States Navy and the National 
Guard; the Annual Caametenent Matches and Revised 
Rules and Regulations of the United States Revolver 
. Association, etc. Besides being a useful, practical hand- 
book for the experienced marksman, the work will also 
prove particularly valuable for beginners. 










Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket; 
Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re 
volver Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 
Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec 
tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; Tar- 
get Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloading 

mmunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, reloading. 
Appendix.—Annual Championship Matches of the U. 
Revolver Association; Rules Governing Matches, etc. 
Records of the U. S. Revolver Association. 


In three styles. Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. Full 
Morocco, $1.50. A liberal discount to military organiza 
tions and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more copies. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE OBJECT OF, THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 
taste for natural objects. 

—Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


BETTER, NOT MORE LAWS. 


Special county laws are the abomination of 
the sportsman, who can never feel at ease when 
shooting under them, as complications that could 
not be anticipated are likely to arise and bring 
about unpleasant misunderstandings. It is seldom 
that the careful shooter is punished for an error 
committed innocently, but on the other hand he 
is frequently overhauled and sometimes arrested 
by a warden who has not read the laws aright 
or who is confronted by a technicality he has 
never before been called on to solve. A jour- 
ney to the office of the nearest justice of the 
peace is not a pleasant experience for one who 
is seeking a quiet and peaceful vacation, and to 
whom even a dispute as to a technicality in the 
game laws is a thing to be carefully avoided, if 
possible. . 

To the resident of a State the county laws are 
not easy to observe strictly, for even he cannot 
always be certain of the location of boundaries 
near which it may happen that he is hunting. 
How, then, can a stranger be sure of these 
imaginary lines unless he is provided with maps 
and a local guide? 

For a few years game and fish laws were new 
and untried, so that frequent changes were to 
be expected, but now the efforts of our legis- 
lators may well be directed toward simplifying 
existing laws rather than to adding new and 
confusing sections to those we have. 

From time to time attempts have been made 
to secure uniform legislation, but the result in 
the main has not been encouraging. Legislators 
are chiefly concerned in pleasing local interests 
and ignore the fact that only by co-operation 
can the laws of different States be so harmon- 
ized that two important objects may be attained. 
These are, the conservation of breeding birds 
and fish; and the relief from legal complica- 
tions of the law-abiding sportsman of one State 
who shoots in another, paying liberally for the 
privilege. 

We are almost daily asked for opinions on 
complications that arise through different inter- 
pretations of vaguely worded sections in the 
game laws of various States. It is not remark- 
able that one not versed in legal terms may 
often place an efroneous construction on a 


clause. Game wardens and sportsmen alike 
err in this respect, and there is ample proof 
that these men err not through’ intention but 
because they are unfamiliar with untangling 
legal knots. In the final analysis there is appar- 
ent, therefore, a need of laws couched in plain 
terms and shorn of all confusing verbiage, so 
that sportsman, boy or man; warden, judge and 
lawyer, may understand them. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE WOODCOCK. 

To the sportsman who was young a generation 
or two ago, bags of woodcock numbering fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five in a day were nothing un- 
common. Now the woodcock has come to be 
regarded as almost extinct and when taken is 
considered a prize. It is not so very long ago 
that one of our eminent ornithologists wrote a 
paper on two vanishing birds, the woodcock and 
the woodduck. 

The reasons for the bird’s decrease in num- 
bers are not far to seek. Ever since the art of 
wing shooting began to be practiced on this con- 
tinent, the woodcock in -most sections has been 
shot in summer, at a time when the fledglings 
still had the down upon them, and, if able to 
fly at all, fluttered off so slowly and uncertainly 
as to present a mark that a child could hardly 
miss. Besides, the woodcock has suffered from 
climatic influences and in its winter home in the 
South has occasionally been destroyed in great 
numbers by the terrible freezes that at intervals 
bring ruin to that section. Such a destruction 
took place in February, 1899, when, according 
to the statement of one observer, tens of thou- 
sands of woodcock were killed in a limited 
locality by so-called sportsmen, while thousands 
froze to death. Add to this the fact that in its 
Southern home the woodcock is regarded as 
game; that it is constantly shot in certain locali- 
ties by visiting and local sportsmen and by negro 
market shooters wherever and whenever found. 
and we find plenty of good reasons for the bird’s 
present scarcity. : 

Nowadays, happily, summer shooting has al- 
most everywhere been abolished. The birds are 
permitted to rear their young unmolested, and 
the young to gain a little strength of wing be- 
fore being shot at. Moreover, it has been some 
years since there has been a very heavy freeze 
in the South. For the last year or two there 
seems to have been some slight increase in the 
number of woodcock seen during migrations, and 
it would be very interesting to get together the 
observations of sportsmen on this point. In an- 
other column are printed some questions on this 
subject, and we believe that a large number of 
our upland shooters will be glad to answer these 
questions wholly or in part, and equally glad to 
read the replies given to them by other sports- 
men. If our friends are willing to contribute 
their observations, a very interesting series of 
observations may be brought together. 





KILL CLEAN OR MISS CLEAN. 


In the discussions of the shooting that is pos- 
sible with shotguns smaller than twelve-bore, 
one thing is noticeable: Very little is said about 
making the conditions less favorable to the 
shooter. 


The twelve-bore gun is the result of vast ex- 
perience in the world’s shooting grounds, but 
it has well known limitations. Chief among 
these are the weight and bulk of gun and ammu- 
nition. The smaller bores are made somewhat 
lighter and less bulky and a material reduction 
in both bulk and weight of ammunition has been 
attained, all within the bounds of safety. 

So far owners of these guns are content, but 
with this reduction too many of them also wish 
to retain the effectiveness. of the twelve-bore. 
They insist that the small gun must kill all they 
shoot at, and are not satisfied to kill clean or 
miss clean, which should be the motto of every 
modern sportsman and is the motto of all those 
who shoot for recreation and sport and not for 
numbers. 

In other branches of sport the trend of senti- 
ment is in thé direction of the most accurate and 
durable implements obtainable. The angler’s 
tackle is fined’ down and. half his pleasure is 
found in learning its possibilities and in exercis- 
ing the best skill he can muster to offset its lack 
of mere strength. The big game hunter no 
longer burdens himself with a great weight of 
rifle and ammunition, and is chiefly concerned 
with a desire to either kill his game cleanly or 
let it escape with a whole skin. If the trophy 
of which he is proud be a bear skin, the fewer 
the bullet holes, the higher he values it. 

In the bird hunters who are content with light 
bags this sentiment is equally strong, and they 
shoot small-bore guns with great satisfaction be- 
cause of the merits enumerated above and are 
also interested in exercising the greater skill re- 
quired to attain these modest bags. With them 
it is more pleasure to recall one shot that re- 
quired their best efforts than to think of great 
numbers of birds secured with heavy guns and 
stiff loads. 

We like to believe that an ever-increasing 
number of thoughtful upland bird shooters are 
inspired with this praiseworthy desire to take for 
their share the finest specimens, not the greatest 
numbers, and to confine their shooting to rea- 
sonable ranges, refraining from long shots that 
tend to cripple rather than to kill. In this 
the small-bores are a success, and are to be 
heartily approved. 


Too many persons, however, who are other- 
wise pleased with the sixteen and twenty-bores, 
try to attain with them results equal to those 
inherent in the twelves. In other words, to 
simplify their equipment, they would burden one 
horse and a sm:ll wagon with a load for two 
horses on a heavy vehicle, and expect to cover 
as many miles in a given time. 
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New Brunswick with a Tracking Snow 


A Disappointing Start, a Satisfactory Day and a Strenuous 
Finish of a Fortnight in the Backwoods 


By F. W. OSGOOD 


went for a shotgun. 





his statement, 


FRED, W. OSGOOD. 


Frep. W. Oscoop was born at Hudson, Mass., on June 13, 1875. 
his first ten dollars, earaed by cutting wood and trapping for the local gun club, 
He admits that while he has not been gunshy since, he 
is still somewhat shy of a buck-saw. 
barked in that hazardous calling, the publishing business. 
England Magazine five years, 
R. Herndon Company, and the last five years in New York with the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Compan; and the American office of the London Times, 

For fifteen years Mr. Osgcod’s annual vacations have been fishing and hunting 
trips to New Hampshire, Vermont, Ma:ne or New Brunswick. 
crowds into two or three weeks all the sport of a year, such trips are bound to 
be strenuous, but he avers that they are worth the price. 
hunting journeys he has written for Forest AND STREAM. 

Recently Mr, Osgood has found more pleasure in hunting with a camera than 
with a gun, but admits that while his reform is not yet complete, he has reached 
that stage where he wou'd rather get a picture of a live wild moose than to shoot 
it. His experience proves that it is considerably harder to get the picture than 
to bag the game, and there are plenty of amateur photographers who will affirm 


There has been a Mrs. Osgood since: 1898. 


At thirteen 


In 1898, he moved to Boston and em- 
He was with the New 
another five as secretary and treasurer of the 


When one 


Of several of these 


Their home is in Pleasantville, 


Westchester county, New York, and they have two boys. 


EW BRUNSWICK with a tracking snow. 
This thought had come to us many times 
while hunting in the big woods. We 


had called for moose on the barrens in Septem- 


ber and tramped the swamps and ridges in 
October. This year we had waited for the 
first snows. 

I met my friend B. A. Eastman in Boston 


early in November. He had come down from 
Jarre, Vermont, and I over from New York. 
For four years Ben and I have hunted to- 
gether; it was only a question of where to go 
and when to start. Following a hasty supper 
at the station dining room we boarded the 
sleeper for Fredericton, N. B. 

One of the schemes was to try Ben’s ’coon 
dog, Rex, on the lynx or bobcats. Rex was 
aboard the train, riding contentedly in the bag- 
gage car stretched out on an old hunting coat. 
He proved a good traveler throughout the trip. 
Beyond sundry excess baggage payments, cigars, 
etc., to square him with the train men, Rex gave 
us no trouble. 

After a good night on the train we were up 
early. From our car window patches of snow 
could be seen in the woods and it looked good 
to us. At McAdam Junction we turned out 
for breakfast. Here we met Mr. Hoyt, the 
genial Canadian customs official, and secured 
from him our hunting licenses. At Fredericton 
Junction the comfortable sleeper left us and 
we waited an hour or more for the two-car 
train which was to take us to Fredericton. No 


one hurries in that country; to-morrow is as 
good as to-day and the day after will do nicely. 


A dinner ‘at Fredericton restored our good 
humor and helped pass the time until 6:30 P. M., 
when we left on the I. C. R. for Doaktown. 

About 9 o’clock we arrived and our trunks, 
knapsacks, guns and dog were unloaded in a 
hurry. The faithful Jimmie Storey, of former 
happy days, was on hand to welcome us. His 
“B’yes, I’m glad to see you,” was good to hear. 
The outfit was quickly packed in Jimmie’s wagon 
and we drove over to see Mr. Hildebrand, the 
grocer. We had ordered our supplies ahead and 
they were all packed ready for us. Quickly 
loading them on the wagon we started for 
Storeyville, three miles away. It was a frosty 
night and the wheels creaked in the snow as 
we drove along. Rex wanted exercise, sO we 
let him run. Once outside the town Rex had 
an idea he was on a ’coon hunt and started for 
the woods. This caused a delay until we got 
him back and aboard the wagon. The big stove 
at Jimmie’s house seemed a cheerful piece of 
furniture that night and the hot tea which Mrs. 
Storey prepared was most welcome. 

All of the faifiily were up early the next 
morning to see us off. Ed Storey, with Jim- 
mie’s horses and a wooden shod sled, was to 
take in our outfit and provisions. The proces- 
sion started about 9 o'clock, the team in the 
lead. My old guide, Charles Beek, waked in 
with us a mile or more. He knew where lynx 
were thick, could pick up half a dozen tracks 
in a mile walk, or could five or six years ago. 
Perhaps he could now; but six years is a long 
time in the life of a lynx, especially when his 
pelt is worth fifteen do'lars at the furriers’. 





A couple of miles from the settlement some 
grouse flew across the road and Ben secured 
two of them with his pistol. Jimmie and I left 
the trail and visited some of his traps, finding 
a weasel in one. It had only partially turned 
white and was an odd-looking little beast. Join- 
ing Ben on the poor-dash road, we followed 
after the team. The tote road or poor-dash, as 
it is locally called, is hard traveling. The ice 
on the water holes would not bear the team and 
the mixture of snow and mud made poor foot- 
ing. About five miles in, two deer crossed the 
road ahead of us. Ben was in the lead and had 
an easy shot, but Rex tugged so hard on the 
rope that he could not take aim. Rex had never 
been led and Ben at last let him run. The dog 
had been trained in Vermont not to touch sheep 
or deer, and we thought it would be safe to let 
him go. Rex was full of hunt and soon had 
something going on a ridge a half mile away. 
It was probably a fox, for it went straight from 
us and Rex was soon out of hearing. We waited 
around for a while and then continued on the 
trail. About noon we crossed the Bartholomew 
River and left the poor-dash, taking an old road 
going east. Camp was soon reached. Ed had 
just got in with the team and all hands began 
unloading the sled and getting lunch. An hour 
later Rex came limping in with bleeding feet, 
a tired dog. His initiation into the big woods 
had been severe, but he had proved to us that 
we could not lose him. 

Our camp was on the bank of the Bartholo- 
mew. It was built and used the previous win- 
ter by McNabb’s lumber crew. The cook’s room 
with its stove, table, seats and bunks made a 
comfortable hunting cabin. After lunch we put 
the camp in order and Ed returned to the set- 
tlement with the team. 

Our first hunting day was rainy, but all turned 
out. I wanted to again see Dungarvon Lake, so 
headed that way for my first tramp. The coun- 
try around had been lumbered since I hunted 
it in 1904, and. much of its topography had 
changed. My first attempt did not take me to 
the lake, but to the barren west of it. I back- 
tracked to the river, tried another trail and 
eventually reached the lake. Alex Storey’s 
lumber crew were cutting about a mile north 
of the lake and that probably accounted for the 
few signs of game seen in that region. 

Ben and Jimmie with Rex in tow hunted 
southwest to McGlagin’s meadow. They found 
fresh tracks of deer and caribou and one large 
moose track. Rex ran on a black cat’s track, 
but lost it on some bare ground. He was eager 
to hunt, and while on the rope made it interest- 
ing for Jimmie. That night I noticed Jimmie 
rubbing his arms. “Well, did he pull some?” 
I inquired. “Pull, you’re right he did,” replied 
Jimmie. “I was wishing for a hand sled; I’d 

hitched him to it and got on and rode.” Rex 
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spent most of the night licking his sore feet 
and the next day he was left in camp to re- 
cuperate. 

We started out together for Mitchell’s Ridge, 
several miles northwest of camp. I had my re- 
flecting camera and Jimmie carried my rifle. 
Some distance from the ridge fresh deer tracks 
crossed our trail and I followed them. I car- 
ried the camera in a case on my back and re- 
lieved Jimmie of the gun and cartridge belt. 
It was suggested that I shoot first and photo- 
graph them later, as we needed meat more than 
pictures. There were several deer in that 
bunch. The snow was crusty and it was hard 
to walk quietly. One makes less noise than 
three, however, and I preferred to hunt alone, 
but after following those deer through swamps 
and thickets for three hours with a ten-pound 
camera on my back and a seven-pound rifle in 
my hands, I needed a rest. While holding down 
a log I decided that thereafter I would hunt 





A Small Beaver House. 


with either a gun or a camera, but I would not 
try to do both at once. About noon I jumped 
the deer out of a thicket at the side of a river 
and they crossed on the ice. I could hear them 
crash through the thin ice at the river’s edge. 
After a good sprint I saw the last one enter 
the woods on the further side. The river proved 
to be the North Branch of the Bartholomew. 
Some distance up I crossed at some rapids, 
came back, picked up the deer tracks and con- 
tinued the chase, but I saw no more deer that 
day, although I followed the tracks across to 
the South Branch of the Bartholomew before 
giving up and returning to camp. That night 
Ben and Jimmie reported starting two moose, 
a bull and a cow. They followed for some time 
down through a swamp, but could not get near 
them again. Jimmie caught a black cat or fisher 
in one of his traps and after supper made an 
elaborate stretcher for the skin. The fisher 
measured three feet including the tail, which 
was about fifteen inches long.. Ben and Jimmie 
were arguing on the relative merits of two and 
three-piece stretchers when I went to sleep with 
the great question undecided. 

Another day of crusty snow. Ben decided to 
stay in camp and rest with Rex. Jimmie and I 
cruised southwest to Big Hole Brook and found 
caribou tracks, but no fresh ones. In a swamp 
we found an old track which Jimmie said was 
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lynx. Ben had offered a dollar for a fresh 
lynx track, and for a time we were hopeful of 
landing the money, but this track was soon lost 
on bare ground. Apparently the lynx dislikes 
wetting his feet, for this one dodged the snow 
where he could. After a long tramp we circled 
back by Big Hole Brook Lake. There we heard 
geese honking, and creeping up to the lake, saw 
about thirty of them on the ice some three hun- 
dred yards fromshore. A strip of open water lay 
between us and there was no way of getting 
one if I shot it. Standing there in a bunch 
with their necks stretched up, all looking to- 
ward me, they made a picture to remember. 
For a minute or more they kept up a constant 
gabbling, then the leader gave the signal and 
the flock got up with loud honking and flap- 
ping of wings, headed southeast and were soon 
out of sight. 

We reached camp before dark more or less 
wet. A thaw had set in and a storm was com- 
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NEW BRUNSWICK SCENES. 


A Bear’s Den. 


ing. Len had been improving his time by cook- 
ing. His buckwheat cakes and maple syrup, 
apple sauce sweetened with maple sugar and 
boiled rice were speedily disposed of. The meat 
question was getting serious. We disliked to 
become vegetarians in a big-game country, and 
a diet of pork and beans was getting mononton- 
ous. Ben was not optimistic over the outlook; 
he even offered to wager we would get no big 
game that week. I thought we would, to the 
extent of a quarter, and doubled the stakes when 
Ben generously offered to extend the time to 
cover the entire trip. 

Jimmie turned out at 4 A. M. to build up the 
fire and finish drying his clothes. He reported 
about two inches of fresh “packie” snow and 
still coming. Packie means wet snow to a 
woodsman. I was interested at once and soon 
had breakfast under way. Ben grumbled about 
getting up at 5 o'clock to eat in the dark, but 
he did it, then sat around the stove waiting for 
enough daylight to see to start. We planned 
that I should hunt in the Big Hole Brook coun- 
try and Ben and Jimmie try Mitchell’s Ridge 
again. Everything was white that morning; the 
trees were loaded with snow and all old trails 
covered. It was surprising how few tracks 
were to be found; no game seemed to have 
been stirring in the night. About three miles 
from camp a caribou had come out of a swamp 
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into the old lumber road I was following. The 
track was a big one, evidently a bull. Judging 
from the snow in the track it must have been 
a couple of hours old, but I determined to fol- 
low it. For a distance the trail led up the old 
road and I figured the bull had a big head and 
preferred easy traveling. When the track left 
the road the places through which that caribou 
went caused me to alter my opinion about the 
size of his horns; I even doubted if he had any 
horns. Through swamps and thickets, over 
mud holes and blowndown trees I followed the 
trail without a stop. At last the tracks grew 
fresher, there was less snow in them; then I 
slowed down and kept a good watch ahead. At 
the edge of a swamp a thick growth of small 
fir trees separated it from a dry barren. I 
started to crawl through this tangle when a 
slight noise and a low cry made me stop. I 
waited and listened; all was quiet. From my 
position nothing could be seen. Slowly I moved 





A Beaver Dam. 


to one side until I could look through a small 
hole between the branches. Something yellow 
moved across the hole, then slowly back again. 
I watched that yellow speck until my eyes grew 
dim and my bones ached. Several times I was 
tempted to take a shot, but wisely refrained. 
Suddenly the yellow spot vanished, a blurred 
mass of brown and gray showed through the 
trees and a caribou seemed to rise out of the 
earth not thirty yards away. At that moment 
he seemed as large as a moose. I saw his 
splendid antlers, then covered his fore shoulder 
and fired. At the shot he wheeled around, I 
fired again.and he was down. 

Pushing my way out on to the barren I looked 
down on my first caribou. The head was al- 
most perfect, eighteen points with fine brow 
antlers. - The expanding bullets in my .303 rifle 
had done their work well. The bull had been 
lying down and the tip of one horn was the 
yellow spot seen through the trees. I com- 
menced dressing that caribou with little enthu- 
siasm, but it had to be done, and in a couple of 
hours I was ready to start for camp with the 
head and scalp. The body, raised up from the 
ground on poles, was left for another day. I 
spotted a line out through the swamp to a lum- 
ber road, followed it and other old roads north 
to the river and then down to the camp, find- 
ing Ben and Jimmie ahead of me with a fine 
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buck deer. They had followed it a long time 
before Ben got a snapshot through the trees. 
A few spots of blood showed on the snow and 
they tracked that wounded buck over an hour 
before Ben fired the finishing shot. It was a 
big deer, very fat and its hind quarters made 
a valuable addition to our larder. 

The next morning we all went up for the 
caribou meat and by noon had both hind quar- 
ters and the skin hung up at camp. Jimmie set 
a bear trap at the kill. Of all fiendish inven- 
tions this bear trap was the worst. The jaws 
were studded with sharp interlocking points and 
a bear caught in it must welcome death as a 
relief. 

With plenty of meat and provisions in camp, 
there was no incentive to get out and hustle for 
the next few days. We leisurely skinned out 
and salted the caribou and bucks’ heads. I laid 
away the gun and used up a lot of time photo- 
graphing the moose birds, chickadees and red 
squirrels around the camp. One squirrel fur- 
nished us with some entertainment. He had lost 
part of his tail, so we christened him Stubby. 
He would come into camp and hunt through 
our provision boxes for food. One day Ben 
prepared a big dish of prunes and left them on 
the table, but while we were away Stubby car- 
ried off every prune. I am not very keen for 
prunes, so the loss did not affect me much. 
Ben’s turn to laugh came the next day when 
Stubby got away with my bag of chestnuts. I 
had figured on some pleasant evenings roasting 
those chestnuts on the stove, and for a while 
Stubby’s life was in danger. 

The moosebird or Canada jay is an interest- 
ing rascal. Until I hunted him with a camera 
I did not know how partial he was for the 
shady side of a tree. He had a most perverse 
way of getting behind some obstruction and 
croaking at me. One of them surprised me with 
a little song. It had only a few notes, to be 
sure, but they came low and sweet and con- 
vinced me that the whiskeyjack is in the song 
bird class. 

Sunday was a quiet day in camp. A fierce 
storm raged outside, first snow, then sleet and 
rain. We read all our magazines and papers 
and wondered why we had brought so few with 
us. Ben and I were in bed before 7 o'clock. 
That night the weather turned cold again and 
our fine tracking snow became a noisy crust. 

Ben thought he needed a caribou, and with 
Jimmie started out early Monday morning to 
get one. They found a big track and followed 
it all day. The caribou is a great traveler; he 
is here to-day and gone to-morrow. More often 
he was here yesterday and gone to-day. It was 
that way with this one; they found where he 
had spent the night, but never caught up with 
him. They saw a lot of new country, however, 
and had to hustle to reach camp before dark. 
Jimmie estimated the distance covered as six- 
teen miles. I have a great respect for Jimmie’s 
miles; they are good measure. One late after- 
noon we were returning to camp on the poor- 
dash road when Jimmie said he would like to 
run up to the place where Ben got his deer. It 
was not more than half a mile and he wanted 
some meat to bait a fisher trap. I said I was 
good for an extra mile and would go with him. 
It was just one hour and twenty minutes later 
when we again came out on the poor-dash road 
and we had been walking steadily all the time. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The day after this long tramp Ben announced 
that he was due to stay in camp. Jimmie and 
I left early for Robinson’s lumber camp beyond 
Dungarvon River. I was interested in a colony 
of beavers which were reported to be at Mit- 
chell’s Lake near the camp. While crossing the 
Dungarvon on the ice, Jimmie mistook an air 
hole for a rock and wet one foot. He shoved 
out a pole and I crossed the weak spot safely. 
The cook at Robinson’s greeted us cordially 
and set up a good lunch. He and Jimmie were 
at the same camp the previous winter. After 
visiting with the men around the camp, we 
walked down through the work and met some 
of the lumbermen. The cutting is all done with 
cross-cut saws. This saves a foot or more of 
the tree and also the labor of squaring the ends 
at the mill. 

Mitchell’s Lake is less than a mile from 
Robinson’s camp. It was frozen over and we 
walked down it on the ice. The beaver had 
built two dams at the lower end, one about 
thirty feet beyond the other. Most of the fresh 
cutting was on the stream below the dams. A 
yellow birch eighteen inches in. diameter was 
cut off two feet above the ground and many 
smaller trees were down and in the water. 
There are two houses on the west shore half 
way up the lake. It is said that when a colony 
gets too large for one house the oldest beavers 
turn the younger out to shift for themselves. 
This theory seems to be borne out here, for 
the new house is only one-third as large as the 
old one. There was no sign of life around the 
houses, but as we walked up to the larger one 
we heard a noise like running water and bubbles 
could be seen under the ice. It was evident the 
beavers had gone out into the lake. 

The beaver is Canada’s sacred animal and is 
protected at all times. I was reminded of a 
story they were telling down at Fredericton. A 
party of congenial spirits were gathered around 
the open fire at The Queen’s one winter’s night. 
The chief game commissioner came in and 
joined the group. Turning to Uncle Henry, 
one of New Brunswick’s oldest and best known 
guides, he inquired: “Catching any otter these 
days?” “Yes, some,” replied Henry. “Ever 
catch any beaver in your otter traps?” 
sometimes.” “Now,” said the commissioner, 
“what do you do when you get a beaver in your 
otter trap?” “Oh, I skin him and let him go,” 
was Uncle Henry’s dry reply. 

When we left the lake the sky was overcast 
and the air chill. Making only a brief stop at 
Robinson’s, we took the trail up river to the 
new bridge. Jimmie predicted it would be car- 
ried away in the spring freshets, it was built so 
low. On the return trip we walked fast and 
reached camp early. During our absence Ben 
had baked cornbread and concocted a fine stew, 
which was well received. It is surprising what 
an appetite comes to a man in the woods. We 
usually carried a light lunch on our trips, pilot 
bread or cornbread, and our two big meals were 
breakfast and supper, or dinner, as it would be 
called in the States. The old woodsmen’s 
scheme of “boiling the Kettle” at noétfon the 
trail never appealed to me. They lose a lot of 
time and it is a nuisance to be always hitched 
to a teapot. Most guides insist on their tea 
three times a day, but Jimmie is an exception. 
He is an exception in other ways; for instance, 
he is always busy. Around the camp he was 
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chopping wood, bringing water, cutting fresh 
browse for our beds or doing something equally 


useful. At night he would get out of his pack 
a crooked handle knife and carve out axe helves 
or stretchers for skins. 

Another caribou was soon added to our meat 
house and his head graced the camp wall. It 
had ten points. Ben did not think much of his 
horns, they looked too much like a goat’s. A 
small herd had come down from the north and 
crossed Big Hole Brook Lake. We followed 
and soon came up with the tail enders, a bull 
and a spike-horn. One shot brought down the 
bull. The spike-horn ran a few steps at the re- 
port, then stopped and slowly circled until he 
got our scent. He was in sight for several 
minutes and I can well understand how the 
natives could shoot down a whole herd in the 
old days. Apparently the sight and hearing of 
a caribou is not nearly as keen as a deer’s. We 
had considerable exercise packing the meat to 
camp. A hind quarter of caribou is all I want 
to walk off with for any distance, and I found 
“a pup at the start was an old dog at the finish” 
as the woodsmen say. 

Thursday Jimmie went into the settlement 
with letters. I went with him half way or as 
far as Camp Storey, visiting his traps and photo- 
graphing an old bear’s den on the way. We 
lunched by the little brook back of our camp 
of two years ago. There we separated, I to re- 
turn by way of the big barrens in the hope of 
getting some caribou pictures. I had taken the 
camera and left the rifle behind that day. Near 
where we lunched two buck deer had fought. 
The snow was tracked up for quite a distance 
and bits of hair and some spots of blood showed 
the battle had been fierce.’ I began to doubt the 
wisdom of traveling around that locality with- 
out a gun. Down at the end of the barren I 
found the big caribou track that Ben had fol- 
lowed several days before. It was the largest 
track I had seen. I believe these lone bulls have 
larger heads than the bulls which travel with 
the herds. Following one of these old settlers 
on the snow is rare sport, and unless unusually 
lucky you earn all you get. 

From Camp Storey a string of barrens sepa- 
rated by small spruce thickets stretch north- 
ward for miles. At this time of the year they 
are not frozen hard enough for easy traveling, 
and I went up to my knees in snow and moss 
at every step. No game was on the barrens and 
comparatively few tracks were found. About 
3 o'clock the sun clouded in, the barren was 
desolate and cheerless, indeed. I put up the 
camera, got out the compass and laid a course 
for the poor-dash road. An hour’s traveling 
brought me to it and by dark I made camp. 

Ben and I enjoyed the luxury of a late sleep 
the next morning, and breakfast was hardly over 
before Jimmie returned from the settlement with 
our mail. It was snowing and we hoped enough 
would come to kill the crust underneath. In 
the afternoon Jimmie and I took a cruise around 
to his traps and re-set them. Almost all were 
frozen in the crust. Coming home we walked 
down big Hole Brook Lake on the ice and I 
was surprised to see how large the lake was. 
The snow had stopped when we reached camp. 

We were clearing away the supper dishes 
when I remarked, “We have got to get busy if 
we are to get a moose; only one more day of 
hunting.” 
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“I would rather get a lynx than a moose,” 
replied Ben, “but we won’t get either this trip.” 

Then we held a meeting around the fire. We 
had brought a dog 1,000 miles to hunt lynx, but 
there were no signs of them around that coun- 
try. The bear had apparently holed up for the 
winter, beechnuts were scarce and there was 
nothing to keep them out late, Jimmie thought 
there was a big moose on Mitchell’s Ridge. It 
was away from all the lumber camps and it 
looked as though the moose would yard there 
that winter. We agreed to make an early start 
for our last hunt. 

The morning was clear and frosty and we 
had about three inches of fresh snow. The old 
crust underneath made some noise, but we 
moved quietly by walking single file, the second 
and third man stepping in the leader’s tracks. 
Some four miles from camp Ben saw a buck 
and downed it with one shot. It had a fine 
even head with eight points. It did not take 
long to dress that deer and hang it up. The 
head was skinned out and Jimmie carried it 
along. Moose tracks began to be plentiful; they 
crossed and recrossed the old lumber road we 
were on. One large track followed the road for 
quite a distance. “Must have a big head,” said 
Jimmie; “he likes easy traveling.” He had big 
feet, anyway. The road lay along the southern 
side of the ridge and dipped down into the 
swamp in places. On the ridge the hardwood 
trees were fairly open and one could see per- 
haps a hundred yards ahead. Ben was in the 
lead and suddenly stopped. “That looks like 
a moose,” he said, looking down a long row of 
trees. “It is,” said Jimmie, “and he has got a 
dandy head, too.” At the first shots the bull 
turned and disappeared behind some trees. Ben 
ran ahead down the road in hopes he would 
come out further on. In a moment he fired, 
then again and again. “I’ve got him,” called 
3en. Jimmie had gone down on the track where 
the moose was first seen and called out: “He 
is down here; he didn’t go far.” 

“Mine is over here,” replied Ben; “there must 
be two of them.” 

There were two of them and they fell with- 
in a hundred yards of each other. Both were 
giant moose. The heads of each had a 54-inch 
spread and each had twenty points with palms 
from ten to twelve inches wide. They were 
apparently old rivals, for each bore the scars 
of many battles. Near where they fell we found 
the snow tracked up like a. barnyard and bits 
of hair on the ground and bushes. So evenly 
matched were they that they would likely have 
fought for the control of the yard until one or 
the other lost his horns. A deer and two moose 
in one forenoon is not bad and we had only 
time that day to dress them out. It was six 
miles to camp and on the way we discussed what 
we should do. Our plan had been to break 
camp and go out to the settlement on the fol- 
lowing day. To carry out that plan it would 
be necessary for someone to go out that night 
for a team. I thought I could do it, although 
the eleven miles to the settlement on top of the 
day’s walk would mean twenty-three miles. Ben 
and Jimmie were to make a hand sled that night 
and go up early the next morning and haul the 
heads down to camp. Then we would all go 
into the settlement in the afternoon. The meat 
could be left, and Jimmie agreed to come in for 
it after we had gone. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


We reached camp at 4 o'clock. In twenty 
minutes I had eaten supper, slipped some corn- 
bread into my pocket and was off down the 
trail. There was still about an hour of light 
and I figured on reaching the ridges half way 
in before dark. If I could do that I thought I 
could follow the road the rest of the way. A 
half mile from camp I turned on to the poor- 
dash road. [I was always curious as to the 
origin of the name “poor-dash,” but the grim 
humor of it came to me now. It is as poor a 
place for a dash as I can imagine, a line ten 
feet wide slashed through the woods and 





STUBBY. 


swamps, over barrens and ridges. Under foot 
a mixture of fallen trees, mud, stones, ruts, ice 
and snow. All is thoroughly stirred up twice 
a week by the heavy tote teams hauling sup- 
plies to the lumber camps. I carried no gun 
or axe and trotted along at a good clip. The 
sun went down'and a red glow filtered through 
the trees and across the snow. It was a beauti- 
ful night. At the edge of a barren I stopped 
a moment to admire its desolate stretches 
touched with the beauty of the setting sun. 
Beyond the barren the woods seemed dark and 
a yellow light succeeded the red. I began to 
doubt whether the light would hold until I 
reached the Plains, as the ridges are called, 
half way in, and I tried to quicken my pace. 
At last I recognized the white birches of the 
ridge, and for a mile or more the traveling was 
good. The woods at the end of the ridge were 
quite dark and I was obliged to slow d-,wn to 
a walk. Something crossed the road ahead of 
me, probably a rabbit. Further on a deer 
whistled quite close to the road. I thought of 
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the fight those bucks had had near Camp Storey 
and hoped I would not meet either of them. A 
gun would have given me a more comfortable 
feeling. I picked up a good sized stick and car- 
ried it along, thinking it would be good for a 
cane, anyway. It was surely a relief when the 
poor-dash left the woods and wound down 
through the meadow near Big Hole Brook. It 
was still a mile to where the brook empties into 
the Miramichi River at Storeyville, but I cov- 
ered the distance quickly and arrived at Jim- 
mie’s house at 6:35 Pp. M. After supper I saw 
Jimmie’s brother Dan and arranged with him 
to drive in with me early the next morning. 

Dan called at 5 A. M. with the news that his 
mother was sick and she did not want him to 
go in; he would try to get brother Josh. I had 
breakfast and waited around, but Josh did not 
appear. A messenger brought back word that 
Josh was not going; was afraid he would be 
fined. I learned that an old law prohibited 
everyone from going into the woods on Sun- 
day. I had promised to be in Massachusetts on 
Tuesday to be with my father and mother on 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary, and it was 
worth a fine to get there; I would go in with 
the team alone. The sled that hauled our out- 
fit in had been taken to the lumber camp. A 
neighbor had one, but for some reason would 
not lend it; afraid of a fine, I suppose. Jimmie 
had a new steel-shod sled in his barn chamber 
and his twelve-year-old boy helped get it down. 
It was shy a floor and sides, but we made these 
out of the body of a wagon, then hitched in 
Jimmie’s pair of horses, threw on some food, 
an axe and a soap box for a seat and at 8 o’clock 
I left the settlement for the woods. 

Poor-dashing is not all joy. There were 
places where I could only sit tight, steer and 
hope for the best. The horses were well trained 
for their work; they took the mud holes with 
a rush and walked the rotten old corduroy 
bridges as a matter of course. On the barrens 
in spots they went in up to their bellies and 
we plunged through showers of mud and water. 
About 1: o’clock I made camp and put up the 
horses in the stable or hovel. After caring for 
them I got some dinner, then packed everything 
on the sled. A note left by Ben informed me 
they were starting at daybreak and hoped to be 
back by 1 o’clock. It was 3:30 when they came 
in, completely tired out—the only time I ever 
saw Jimmie tired. Some dinner and hot tea 
put new life into them. They were obliged to 
leave the heads two miles up the trail. The 
snow had softened up and it had taken them 
six hours to haul and push that sled with its 
heavy load four miles. They quit only when 
they were so ‘tired and hungry they could not 
pull another pound. 

We arranged to go up after the heads with 
the team. ,At the poor-dash road we unpacked 
the sled and Ben and Rex stayed with the out- 
fit. I went on ahead with an axe to clear out 
the old road and Jimmie drove up behind me. 
We lost no time loading on the heads and re- 
turning, but it was dark when we reached the 
outfit. Ben had the lantern lighted and Rex 
whined a greeting. We quickly loaded the sled, 
the heavy stuff at the bottom, the heads on top, 
then roped it all on securely. At 6:30 the pro- 
cession started down the poor-dash; Jimmie 
drove, I walked ahead of the horses with the 
lantern, and Ben, with Rex on a rope, kept just 
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ahead of me. The road had not improved any 
since morning. The horses tried to keep up 
with the light and it was a constant hustle to 
keep from under their feet. The load was 
heavy, so we made frequent stops to rest the 
horses, and it was 10:30 P. M. when we reached 
the settlement. Neither the sheriff nor the 
warden was on hand to collect the fine, nor was 
our triumphant return witnessed by a large num- 
ber of natives, as they were all asleep. After 
something to eat and some hot tea all felt more 
cheerful. I suggested to Ben that a bed would 
look good to me. “But we haven’t skinned out 
those moose heads,” he replied; “we must do 
it before we sleep, for there will be no time 
in the morning.” It was a big effort for me 
to tackle that job. I hope the taxidermist liked 


the work I did on mine; I shall never do an- 
other. The scalp of that moose stuck to his 
old skull tighter than the bark to a tree after 
a hard freeze. Every inch of it had to be pried 
off with a knife. Jimmie stayed up with us and 
was kept busy running errands and sharpening 
our knives. It was 4 a. M. before we finished 
the moose and had all of the six heads sewed 
up in burlap. We wanted to take home some 
meat, as we were due to give game dinners to 
our friends, so we next picked out some hind 
quarters of deer and caribou and boxed them 
up for shipment. Then we did some necessary 
cleaning up. Ben performed a painful opera- 
tion on a two weeks’ growth of beard and we 
dressed in time for breakfast. 

Jimmie drove down to the station with our 


outfit and heads and was on hand to see us 
off. Honest, faithful Jimmie Storey, may his 
shadow never grow less! He did his work 
cheerfully in all weathers; as a guide and a 
woodsman he delivered the goods, and I am 
proud to call him friend. 

At 10:30 Monday night I climbed aboard the 
sleeper at Vanceboro, Maine. I had gone down 
ahead on the Montreal Express to clear the 
heads and meat through customs. Ben had fcl- 
lowed on the through train from St. John with 
the baggage, had secured our berths and was 
waiting for me. Rex was aboard the baggace 
car with his excess tag on his collar and every- 
thing was attended to. “Well, Ben, let’s call 
it a day and turn in,” I said. . After forty-one 
hours without sleep we were ready ‘for a rest. 





New Jersey Birds. 


SPORTSMEN and naturalists who reside near 
the Middle Atlantic coast will do well to pro- 
cure a copy of the Report of the New Jersey 
State Museum for 1908, which contains two 
papers of great interest. The first of these— 
p. 11 to p. 347—is devoted to an annotated list of 
the birds of New Jersey by Witmer Stone, of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
while the remainder of the volume, aside from 
the index and plates, consists of notes on “New 
Jersey Fishes, Amphibians and Reptiles,” by 
Henry W. Fowler, also of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. The volume 
is illustrated by no less than eighty-four plates, 
and the frontispiece is a portrait of Silas R. 
Morse, the curator of the museum. 

The fore word of Mr. Stone’s interesting list 
emphasizes the services which birds perform for 
man, pointing out that a single chickadee in one 
day eats thirty female canker worms, which 
would have laid 5,500 eggs, and that one meadow 
lark in a month devours at least 1,500 grass- 
hoppers. He calls attention to the different ways 
in which civilized man acts against nature and 
bird life, sometimes with intention, sometimes 
without any thought of nature and her creat- 
ures. Many birds are slaughtered for millinery 
purposes or are shot for sport. But other—and 
greater—destruction may be caused by the clear- 
ing of land, the draining of swamps, the plow- 
ing up of land, the putting up of buildings 
where once were brushy fields or tangled 
thickets, or the building of summer resorts, or 
business wharves, where once the sandpipers 
ran and the wild ducks dived. Other hostile in- 
fluences are the introduction of foreign birds 
and the collecting of bird skins and eggs by 
ignorant persons—which often means small boys. 
To young bird students a useful direct address 
is made signed by a number of our best orni- 
thologists. It expresses encouragement for the 
young student in his work, but advises him how 


to go about making the most of his studies with 


the least possible harm to the birds. The value 
of birds is pointed out, some useful publica- 
tions on this subject are enumerated, and the 
establishment of a bird day is advocated. 

Of most birds it is true that they are wan- 
derers, though there are not a few which appear 
to remain permanently in the districts which 
they inhabit. For the most part, however, the 
birds move southward in autumn and north- 
ward again in spring, and it may very well be 
true that while in certain sections a given bird 
—as the robin—is present winter and summer 
alike, the birds that spend the winter there have 
come from the north to take the place of birds 
bred in that locality, which themselves have 
gone hundreds of miles to the southward. Be- 
sides the residents and those who come to spend 
the summer, there are also many birds which 
appear only in winter, many others which 
merely pass by on their migrations without 
stopping long, and others still which occur as 
irregular and accidental visitors from the north 
or the south. Lists of these are given in Mr. 
Stone’s introduction, and he also mentions those 
birds once abundant and now probably extinct. 
Among these are the wild turkey, pinnated 
grouse or heath hen, whooping crane, passenger 
pigeon and Eskimo curlew. Of the heath hen, 
once so abundant in New Jersey, Turnbull in 
1869 seems to have given the last record when 
he says: “Within the last year or two it has 
been found in ‘the Jersey plains.” Nothing, we 
believe, has been heard of it since’ then. The 
“plains” comprise an extensive sandy area, ex- 
tending westward from Barnegat and Tucker- 
town, covered with low stunted oaks and pines. 
Mr. Stone quotes a writer in Doughty’s “Cabi- 
net of Natural History” in 1832, “who says: 
“The barrens of Gloucester and other counties 
of this State have been the most celebrated 
grounds east of the Allegheny, for this chief 
of our feathered game. In former years they 
were in great abundance on these barren grounds, 


which were then visited by old and scientific 
sportsmen who regarded the laws of shooting. 
But lately, through great persecution by those 
who have no claims to the principles which con- 
stitute sportsmen and who visit these grounds 
months before the season commences by law, 
and while the birds are in an unfledged state, 
the grouse are driven from this favorite abode. 
Year after year has this unhallowed persecu- 
tion of the grouse been carried on, until the 
species has been almost exterminated from the 
State.” 

The list is preceded by a general key for the 
identification of New Jersey birds, which leads 
us up either to the order, the family or in some 
cases the sub-family. The key seems simple and 
clear. Each ordinal group is preceded by a key 
which gives very briefly certain characters of 
the genera within the order, and the book should 
thus be a great help to the young student, be- 
sides being very useful to sportsmen generally 
who live anywhere in the middle district of the 
east, and who are willing to take a little trouble 
to study the birds. 

Of accidental stragglers from Europe, New 
Jersey has given us the European widgeon, the 
green-winged teal, corncrake, curlew, sandpiper, 
woodcock and ruff. A number of unexpected 
birds have been found here from the west, and 
_as would naturally be expected from the geo- 
graphical situation of the State, a large number 
from the South. 

The illustrations are reproductions from Audu- 
bon and Wilson, and from drawings by Bruce 
Horfall, made for the National Association of 
Audubon Societies; for, as might be expected, 
Mr. Stone has received the earnest co-operation 
of this association as well as the help of many 
naturalists. 

There is much of interest in the pages devoted 
to fishes, amphibians and reptiles, and many 
anglers along the coast will read with delight 
Mr. Fowler’s notes on the fishes of New Jersey, 
though many of those treated of are not truly 
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came fish. Nevertheless some of our best fishes 
are named. Salamanders, frogs, toads, snakes 
and turtles conclude Mr. Fowler’s contribution 
to the volume.~. New Jersey, has: but two vene- 
mous snakes, the copperhead ‘and the rattlesnake 
which, however, are scarce. “It has a single lizard 
(Sceloporus undulatus) and many turtles. 

An excellent index concludes the volume, which 
is to be commended as a most useful book de- 
serving a wide circulation. 


The Behavior of a Snake. 


Waritine from St. Louis, Mo., C. H. Turner 
contributed to a recent number of Science a 
most interesting and suggestive account of the 
actions of a.snake in pursuit of its prey. We 
give the detail of the animal’s actions, omitting 
only the concluding paragraphs of the articles, 
which are addressed especially to scientific men: 

Several years ago, while Mr. Lester and I 
were sauntering along a country road near 
Newnan, Ga., a commotion was heard in the 
dry leaves along the side of the road. On 
quietly entering the underbrush it was noticed 
that the noise was caused by a struggle between 
a coach-whip snake (Zamiens flagellum flagellum 
Shaw) and a lizard that was unknown to me. 
The snake was about four feet long; the lizard 
less than a foot. They were not fighting; the 
snake was trying to make a meal of the un- 
manageable lizard. Frequently the lizard es- 
caped from the snake. Then would follow a 
chase resulting in the recapture of the lizard. 
The snake invariably caught the lizard by the 
body. I knew that if the snake were to capture 
the lizard by the tail, the lizard would break 
off the tail and escape. The snake, behaving 
as though aware of this, attracted my attention 
and caused me to remain and study its move- 
ments. 

So intent was the snake upon mastering the 
lizard that it paid no attention to me, standing 
there as quietly as a statue. Several times the 
pursued lizard and the chasing snake passed 


across my feet. At one time the lizard, on es-° 


caping from the snake, darted up a tall tree. 
The snake followed. Here the four articulated 
limbs of the former gave it a decided advan- 
tage. After darting up the tree for a short dis- 
tance the lizard paused and glanced backward. 
As soon as the snake had approached quite near, 
the lizard darted ahead a short distance, and 
then again paused and glanced backward. These 
reciprocal movements were repeated several 
times. Then, all of a sudden, the snake drop- 
ped to the ground. The lizard continued to 
gaze downward. About a foot from the tree 
upon which the lizard was resting, head down- 
ward, there stood another tree. Spirally up this 
trunk the snake quietly and slowly climbed until 
it was a few inches above the level of the lizard. 
The unsuspecting lizard was scrutinizingly gaz- 
ing downward. Quietly and quickly the snake 
extended the front portion of its body and, 
with a sudden dart of the head, knocked the 
lizard to the ground. Before the latter had time 
!o recover from the effect of the unexpected 
blow, the snake had dropped to the ground and 
recaptured it. The lizard was not yet con- 
quered, but this article is concerned only with 
the behavior up to this point. : 

This behavior puzzled me for a number. of 
years. I was reluctant to call it an exhibition 


of logical judgment, yet it seemed entirely too 
complex to be regarded as reflex action and too 
individualistic to be considered instinctive in the 
ordinary sense. From the nature of the case, 
tropisms, as defined by Loeb, are out of the 
question. Nor could it be considered a “trial 
and error” response, for there is no series of 
errors followed by a blundering into a solution 
and a gradual “stamping in” of the appropriate 
response. 

The problem that confronted this snake was 
how to overpower that lizard. Until the lizard 
climbed the tree, the follow-the-stimulus move- 
ments, which were either instincts or habits, 
were sufficient to cause the capture of the lizard, 
but the moment the latter ascended the trunk 
of that tree those movements, unmodified, were 
inadequate. Suddenly the behavior of the snake 
changed. It paused, then immediately met the 
situation with a response which was a special 
modification to suit a special circumstance, and 
this is what we mean by a practical judgment. 


Another Snake Battle. 


Water tity, N. C., Nov. 8—Editor Forest and 
Stream: E. T. Woodruff’s experience with the 
rattler and kingsnake reminds me of what I 
saw here at Currituck seven years ago. 

My son, a boy of fourteen, came up from the 
landing with what we call a cornsnake twisted 
about a moccasin, the latter much larger than 
the cornsnake, but not so long by perhaps fif- 
teen inches. The boy held them by the tail, 
carrying them about one hundred yards to the 
residence. The cornsnake never for a moment 
released his grip on the throat of the moccasin 
or tried to unwind the coil. For two hours 
seven of my family watched the struggle. 

The moccasin was quite dead in half an hour, 
but the rest of the time was consumed in crush- 
ing the bones and stretching the moccasin out until 
the body was much smaller than before death. 
Even so it seemed larger than the cornsnake. 

When the moccasin was finally straightened 
out its conqueror went to the head, and in half 
an hour more the moccasin had entirely dis- 
appeared down the throat of the other. 

This is a true story every whit. 

More Anon. 


Passenger Pigeons Reported. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I can say without any doubt that the 
old fashioned wild pigeon has been in and around 
this town both last year and this, for I have 
distinctly seen them on two occasions. 

Last fall, when four of us were playing golf, 
a flock, which we estimated at from seventy- 
five to one hundred, passed within gunshot of 
us. We saw them coming for half a mile, and 
they passed over us so near that we could hear 
the whistle of their wings, and saw the old 
male birds with their pink breasts and long tail 
feathers. They were not mourning doves, being 
much larger birds. They were in sight until 
they reached the limits of Bernardstown and 
were going, of course, north. This was, I should 
say, in October, 1908. One of the men with me 
had shot wild pigeons, and we all at once agreed 
on the species we had seen, 

About three weeks ago, as I was looking out 
of my bedroom window, at 6:30 a. M., I saw a 





large flock coming over a grove on the top of 
a nearby hill and I called my wife, who also 
saw them. As nearly as we could judge there 
were from too to 150 birds. They passed over 
Mr. Pratt’s house, just below mine, and prob- 
ably ten rods from the window, and after going 
south some distance, six of them came back and 
passed directly in front of the window over a 
tree in my place. We could see them perfectly. 
They were the regular old birds, such as I used 
to shoot around here in 1878. 

Other people have seen them this year. Col. 
Peirce and John Coats have seen single birds 
this fall and they have been reported from other 
parts of the county. 

I know the mourning dove very well, and they 
are still found on the Montague Plains. These 
birds were not doves. Tuos. L. Comstock. 


Zoos of the World Compared. 


VERY few institutions publish their statistics 
annually, but we will offer all that are available 
at the present date. The latest general census 
was that for Jan. 1, 1907, when the figures were, 
as shown below, drawn chiefly from the official 
report made by Dr. Gustave Loisel, of Paris, 
to the French Government. All are as of Jan. 
I, 1907, except New York and London, which 
are for 1908: 

Reptiles 
Mam- and Am- 
mals. Birds. phibians. T’t’l 
New York Zoological Park 607 2530 897 4034 


PI iiteaswcnegax Sotnoneei 946 2176 27 3149 
RAMEE SicaFics dekdsijenucudn 873 1621 478 2972 
PUGET. 5:5 ccescasseee 487 952 1087 2526 
PN Fie videwadnecennee 473 1665 251 2389 
Schoenbrunn............. 593 1351 171 2085 
CE icc inddiivetéccepese 424 1479 98 2001 
NN diiccatcedadcencebes 592 1067 184 1843 
DUGRIEG. . ocvcctccusewceuve 644 1002 158 1804 


And how do our collections stand to-day in 
number of species and of individuals? The ani- 
mal accommodations of the park are crowded 
full, to the overflowing point. On July 15, 
1909, a careful census revealed the following: 

Living animals now in the New York Zoo- 
logical Park: 


Species. Specimens. 
II vii dn dtnedpcctctiincedeiqedes 246 743 
NY acdicdcink cddvdnsaccaswediecdacenete 644 2816 
I ccnsnsccawaredisecdeatdwereaes 256 1969 
sav ckstececcotccddcnudesutdes 1146 5530 


The tale is told. The Zoological Park and its 
collections must now speak for themselves. 
Last year they spoke to 1,413,739 visitors. The 
common people hear them gladly, but as yet 
the scientists of America, as a mass, do not 
seem to know that the New York Zoological 
Park has arrived. They are, as a rule, too much 
interested in soarings after the infinite and 
divings after the unfathomable to care for such 
trivial. things as living animals drawn from 
strange places. But the unscientific millions, 
whom we specially desire to instruct and enter- 
tain, are with us, in ever-increasing numbers; 
and for them we will continue to strive.— 
William T. Hornaday, in Scribner’s. 





The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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The Tenant of the Giant’s Bed- 
Chamber.—Ill. 


Concluded from page 774. 

Wir the dawn they went up and off, Mow- 
bray to his station at the inside beach near the 
island; Fielding at the pines in the hollow of 
the road, as agreed upon the day before, while 
the others. hastened forward, and the colonel 
kept with his hounds somewhat in the advance 
of all, and gradually increasing the distance that 
lay between them till by the time the bluffs of 
the outer beach were reached, he had long 
passed out of sight and was hidden from any 
chance view by the intervening grass-covered 
knolls and sand dunes which abounded every- 
where. 

The sun had risen and was about an hour 
high when all were comfortably ensconced in 
their allotted stations, silent and crouched to the 
earth with just the tops of their heads raised 
above the pointed tips of the clustering beach 
grass and huckleberry bushes with abundance 
of moss and “dog dittany’* for a cushion. 
There they waited with eager eye and ear to 
catch the slightest sight or sound of the mellow 
chiding of the hounds. 

At length it came, far away in the distance 
from the quarter where the colonel had disap- 
peared, simultaneously the sound of the dogs 
on a start struck the ears of all. Anxiously 
they waited; nearer and nearer came the sound 
till the hunters were wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement and fingered nervously the 
locks of their guns, but nothing met their gaze. 
Finally the dogs appeared in sight, nose down 
and racing at top speed over the dunes. Then 
they knew well enough that master reynard had 
given them the slip again and was now: far away 
down the beach. 

Truesdale without saying a word to anyone 
started out on his own responsibility to the in- 
side beach, hoping to be in at the death even if 
he got no shot, leaving his companions to chafe 
over the unexpected escape of the fox through 
their carefully planned positions as they might. 
Truesdale had not a doubt that he would find 
the fox somewhere in the vicinity of the beach 
by the time he reached the bay, and walked as 
fast as his legs would carry him, having in- 
jured self esteem to urge him on. 

Sure enough, as it turned out the fox had 
crossed to the bay shore, and following the 
curvature of the beach had subsequently crossed 
the flats to the Lieutenant’s Island. Truesdale 
was informed of this by Mowbray, whom he en- 
countered as he was making for the island. 

“Well, then, if that is the case,” exclaimed 
Truesdale, “I will have him sure. Let me dash 
over those flats, and if I don’t get stuck before 
reaching the island, by standing midway at this 
end, just by that stunted scrub oak you see there, 
I will be sure of a shot.” 

So saying Truesdale descended the slope of 





*This so-called dittanv is a sweet-smelling herb of the 


mint family. The natives of Cape Cod call it “dog 
dittany.” 
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the beach and plunged boldly into the miry flats. 
Mowbray watched his retreating figure till he 
saw him safely over and ensconced in his posi- 
tion near the tree where, upon crouching down, 
he was entirely concealed from sight. 

The dogs could be plainly heard all this while 
driving the fox merrily round the island, but 
as yet he had confined his gyrations to the upper 
end thereof and neither dog nor game appeared 
in view of the huntsmen. At length, after some 
twenty minutes of this kind of play, the fox 
decided to steal off and so adventured down the 
shore of the island from its upper end and at- 
tempte¢ to cross behind Truesdale who could 
plainly see him, however, from his position, with 
the evident intention of betaking himself to the 
flats and recrossing to the mainland. 

Truesdale waited until the fox had got so 
far that he knew he would not turn back upon 
seeing him, and then arose from his recumbent 
position and started to run. The point at which 
he aimed to reach in order to get a shot was 
some thirty yards from the tree and he bid fair 
to be successful in his calculations, for he had 
actually arrived at the verge of the overhang- 
ing bluffs which were full sixty feet high at 
this point. All of his movements were plainly 
apparent to Mowbray, who watched him intently 
and with almost breathless excitement. But 
just as he ‘arrived at the desired locality and 
was pitching his gun up to his shoulder, the 
fox being in full view and making play at a 
great rate on the beach below some four rods 
beyond the point Truesdale had reached, having 
accomplished the distance at the speed he was 
going in a marvelous short space of time, the 
treacherous sands gave way beneath his feet. 
Truesdale was sent spinning through the air in 
a series of unpremeditated, but none the less 
successfully executed somersaults which, after 
making his front and rear alternately acquainted 
in no very gentle manner with the decided 
solidity of the lowermost strata of which the 
blutfs were composed—and which of a surety 
was much denser and firmer than the top from 
whence he fell—finally landed him on his back 
at the bottom of the cliff. 

Truesdale, Having with considerable difficulty 
recovered his footing—for he had been consider- 
ably shaken by his rapid evolutions—brushed the 
sand from his eyes, and his thoughts at once 
reverted to the fox and to the course he had 
beerr pursuing meanwhile. He turned toward 
Mowbray, when he saw the fox across the flats 
and about to reach the shore, which done, he 
turned to look around, paused a moment and 
then took an oblique course up the hills which, 
while bringing him in full view of Mowbray, 
would not afford him a shot in his present 
position. 

Truesdale was greatly vexed at 4s apparent 
probability of the fox escaping them after all, 

for he felt sure that he would have brought him 
down had it not been for his unexpected and 
unlooked for tumble. He accordingly called to 
Mowbray to run along the cliffs and endeavor 
to head off the fox before he reached the top, 





and then proceeded to look for his gun which, 
during his somersault, had been shot out on a 
self-guided journey he knew not where. 

At this moment the dogs came up, tongues 
lolling out, panting and excited, and with anx- 
ious whimpering set off across the flat. As they 
went Truesdale saw that Mowbray had moved, 
though whether in obedience to his call or from 
his own conclusion that the course of the fox 
would take him upon the upland without afford- 
ing a shot, he was in doubt. Turning his atten- 
tion to the recovery of his gun, Truesdale was 
successful after some minutes’ delay in finding 
it half buried in the sand, its muzzles choked. 
This with some shaking and pounding he com- 
pelled them to disgorge, and thereupon he turned 
about and left the vicinity until he landed across 
the flats fairly upon the mainland. He bade no 
adieu, however, to the Lieutenant’s Island, either 
then or years afterward, for his incorrigible 
companions continually reminded him of this 
adventure. None of them ever affirmed that 
Mowbray was their informant, but somehow they 
got posted and Truesdale was forced to bear the 
brunt of their attacks with assumed equanimity. 

As Truesdale was crossing the flats he ex- 
pected each moment to hear the report of the 
gun, which should announce the downfall of 
reynard, but nothing struck his hearing till 
fairly on dry land, when he paused to stamp 
his feet and wipe his reeking brow. Then, even 
as the handkerchief was clutched in his extended 
hand, bang, bang, the full round reports of a 
gun nearby proclaimed the story and to!d the 
knell of Sir Vulpes. The kerchief was thrust 
back in haste into his pocket, and then with in- 
vigorated nerves and accelerated speed, Trues- 
dale made a spurt up the precipitous banks which 
rose before him and pressed with eager tread 
once more the miry beds of moss that grew in 
rich profusion around. 

At a little distance he beheld Mowbray who 
waved his hand to him and stooping, lifted the 
carcass of the unfortunate fox which, after all 
his cunning schemes and wily ways, was thus 
brought to bag—a victim to the watchful eye 
and steady hand of the still more wily Mow- 
bray. At his feet reclined the dogs utterly ex- 
hausted and worn out with their hard run. 

“There,” said Mowbray, as Truesdale came 
up, “would you believe it, the capture of this 
fox was a mere accident! Yet, so it was. Come 
and see the place of refuge into which he had 
betaken himself and out of which he never 
would have started had it been left for the dogs 
to find him. I have no question that here is the 
spot where the dogs have lost the trail on 
previous occasions, and that this fox is none 
other than the identical one we first started 
and have driven successively these three days, 
and further that he is the tenant of the Giant’s 
Bed-Chamber.” 

So saying and again bidding Truesdale to 
come and look at the position he desired to 
point out, together they followed back the line 
of bluffs some couple of hundred feet, Mow- 
bray expatiating on the way upon the manner 
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in which he had circumvented the varmint and 
attributing his success more to accident than 
design. He said that he had been warned by 
Truesdale’s shout to be on the lookout, although 
he of course at the distance could not under- 
stand what he said, but he had as equally seen 
Truesdale’s misfortune, and the further pro- 
gress of the fox toward him without such warn- 
ing, and lay in readiness to “flatten” him when 
he should pass by. The fox came on just as 
he had anticipated, across the whole range of 
flats, and it was not until he struck the line of 
bluffs and commenced his diagonal course up 
their acclivity that he saw he would be afforded 
no opportunity to shoot from his present stand. 
Seeing this he did not dare move for fear the 
fox should observe him and so follow along 
the beach instead of coming up into the open 





country until such time as the fox should pass 
under a certain overhanging ridge which but a 
short way ahead ran along the cliff in a course 
nearly parallel with the upper level. 

As soon as reynard reached this point and was 
concealed from view by its projection as he ran 
beneath it, Mowbray took to his heels to head 
him off and prevent him from escaping across 
the open without a shot at least. He reached 
the spot wherefrom he expected to see the fox 
and waited, but nothing appeared. He could not 
afford to wait much longer, as he felt assured 
it was about time for reynard to show himself 
from the further extremity of the ridge before 
described, and not a chance could be thrown 
away. Uneasily he looked around in vexation 
at the delay in the fox’s reappearance, when to 
his consternation he saw the fox deliberately 
clambering upon the plateau a couple of gun- 
shots distant from a depression in the bluffs 
which allowed of easy departure from their 
steep sides to the upper level of the plain. At 
a glance he took it all in. The fox had gone 
past the opening in the ridge before he him- 
self had reached it and was now in safety upon 
the open plains and at liberty to go back to the 
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chamber or devil’s hollow from whence he 
started. 

So thought Mowbray, as spellbound he stood 
and gazed upon the fox. But lo, even as he 
looked, the fox trotted along the edge of the 
bluffs, suddenly turned off and sprang down the 
side of the precipitous bulwark and was again 
hidden from sight. Mowbray hastened to the 
verge and looked over and beyond in the direc- 
tion whither the fox had recently sprung and 
saw him run a few steps—ten feet as it after- 
ward turned out when they came to look at the 
ledge—then jump again to another ledge that 
afforded a foothold below, wherein he ran a 
few feet further and then jumped off on to a 
third and final ledge, just over which the sand 
was hollowed out into a deep cavity that fur- 
nished him with perfect concealment. So it was 
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that Mowbray felt justified in asserting that his 
final capture was due more to accident than 
design. Fox HunrTER. 


Satisfactory Conditions. 

Derry, N. H., Nov. 8—Editor Forest and 
Siream: We have had a very successful hunt- 
ing season here this fall. Partridges very plen- 
tiful, woodcock fair. Gray squirrels abundant, 
but they are protected until 1913. I do not hear 
of as many deer being seen as last year. 

The poor little brook trout have had a hard 
time of it on account of the drouth. About all 
of the farms in our adjoining town of London- 
derry have been posted against trespassing. 
More about here than ever. The game laws 
are well lived up to, and Sunday shooting is 
seldom heard. The people are becoming better 
educated from year to year. 

The license law is a success. This will put 
thousands of dollars into the detective fund, 
which ought to provide paid wardens. As it 
now is they are only paid for successful prose- 
cutions, and bad cases, such as may take weeks 
to work out, are left. undone. 

Joun W. Bassitt. 


Caldwell Game Preserve. 


New Or EAnsS, La., Nov. 8.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Sportsmen of New Orleans and 
vicinity are reporting very fair luck in bagging 
game, although there is little or no improve- 


ment in this regard in the past ten days. One 
of the most flattering reports of the season 
comes from the game warden of Vermilion 


parish, who says the number of wild geese and 
ducks in his parish is simply unprecedented and 


almost incredible. He says that when these 


birds rise to fly, it is impossible to see where 


the line begins or ends, and he calculates that 
there are hundreds of thousands of geese and 
ducks in his parish, which is located on the gulf 
coast. While Vermilion parish has been noted 
for game of the kind mentioned, still it has not 





Miller, showing the character of the country. 


exceeded two or three other parishes hereto- 
fore. Perhaps the ducks and geese have found 
the particular food they like in greater abund- 
ance there. Several flocks of geese and ducks 
remained in Louisiana during the summer and 
did not migrate to the Northern States or Canada 
as is customary, but raised their young in the 
Pelican State. It is believed this condition of 
affairs has been brought about by the protection 
given them. 

A number of hunters are preparing to go out 
Thanksgiving Day and just prior to this annual 
American holiday. The market will be plenti- 
fully supplied with quail, geese, ducks, deer and 
other game and these will in a measure take the 
place of turkeys on the tables of many people 
who cannot afford to pay the fancy prices charged 
for this fowl. 

Tax Collector John Fitzpatrick, who sells the 
hunting licenses for the parish of Orleans, says 
that the number of licenses issued up to this 
time is slightly below last year at the same date, 
but he looks for a big increase as soon as cool 
weather comes. 
lent season. 

President Frank Miller, of the Game Com- 


He anticipates a most excel- 
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mission, is one of the happiest of men just at 
the present on account of his good luck in se- 
curing a splendid game reserve in Caldwell 
parish of 6,000 acres from the United States 
Government. While the papers have not been 
formally signed, it is almost certain they will 
receive the sanction of President Taft in the 
next few days. This land is virgin forest and 
consists principally of the finest of oak and 
cypress timber and is the last of the land pur- 
chased from France in 1803 by President Jef- 
ferson. Bayou Lafourche runs through a large 
portion of it and tens of thousands of ducks, 
wild turkeys, squirrels, rabbits, deer and other 
birds and animals inhabit these forests. Mr. 
Miller considers this the finest game reserve in 
the United States. He discovered it by accident 
while on a speaking tour some weeks ago and 
immediately got into communication with the 
Government. The pictures were taken by Mr. 
Miller and show a portion of the forest. 

The commission has inaugurated a new sys- 
tem by compelling each market hunter to use 
tags on his shipment. On these tags must be 
written the number of birds, the date when they 
were killed, the names of the consignor and con- 
signee and other data. These tags are attached 
to the box or barrel containing the birds and 
are distributed by the several game wardens in 
the parishes. This new system is devised for 
the purpose of preventing a violation of the 
several laws on the subject of the individual 
kill per day, which is twenty-five to each per- 
son actually hunting and holding a license. 

This system has just been put into effect and 
sufficient time has not elapsed to determine its 
practical features. It seems probable it will 
meet with some opposition on the part of the 
market hunters, as all methods adopted by the 
board have been more or less frowned upon. 
The policy of the commission has been to equal- 
ize matters between the pleasure hunter and the 
market or pot-hunter and to hold the profes- 
sional to strict accountability. It has been 
pointed out that the market hunters would soon 
depopulate the fields and forests of the game 
and there would be none left for those who 
want to hunt for mere recreation or pleasure 
and also those who desire to kill game for their 
own tables. There are also many who hunt from 
necessity in the ‘country districts. The Game 
Commission proposes to control shipments of 
game, and in order to have a more systematic 
basis the tag system was devised. F. G. G. 


Fantail or Towhead. 


Sopa Sprincs, Nev., Nov. 10—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The old question of the fantail 
deer, while long ago forgotten by most Forest 
AND STREAM readers, has always interested me. 

The first I ever saw of the fantail was in 
Mendocino county, California, near the head- 
waters of Fel River and Ten Mile Creek. That 
was long ago, in 1872. They were very rare 
then and were called Chemeche by the Indians 
and white hunters of that region. Two years 
later I was in Southern Oregon in the Goose 
Lake and Loon Lake country, where I found 
them called flagtail from the habit they have of 
carrying their tail up when running and drop- 
ping it the instant they are scratched with lead. 
I judged they were of the same species as the 
Chemeche of California. For years after that 
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I saw no more of them, although I was hunt- 
ing often in Mexico, Arizona, New Mexico and 
all through the Rockies of Colorado and south. 
In the fall of ’80 I fell in with an old Laramie 
plains hunter at Cheyenne, Wyo. We con- 
cluded to go north and trap for beaver in the 
Tongue and Powder river countries. En route 
he told me many stories of different animals 
and among others spoke of what the old moun- 
tain men called the little towhead, saying we 
would be likely to find some of them on Goose 
Creek near the north line of Wyoming. 

We succeeded in killing there I think the 
smallest five-point buck I ever saw. My com- 
panion knew no name for it, but towhead, 
while I am sure it was the same species as the 
Chemeche and flagtail. 

The next spring I started out from Miles 
City at the junction of Tongue and Yellowstone 
rivers. We traveled up Tongue to Pumpkin 
Creek, then up Pumpkin to the north fork of 
that creek, and then turned west to the Little 
Wolf Mountains crossing the divide to the head- 
waters of Otter Creek, which empties into 
Tongue River. This seemed to be a favored 
locality for this little deer, as it was for al- 
most every kind of game then. It was there I 
first heard the name fantail. I found no hun- 
ters who had ever seen the little deer of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, so it is my own opinion 
that they are the same class of deer. In these 
hills I found many of their horns, all very small 
and crumply. I have hunted much in the brakes 
of the Cheyenne, the Moreau or Owl River and 
Grand River hills, Slim Buttes, Short Pines, 
Cane Hills and the Pomme Blanche hills and 
spent a winter in that wild and indescribable 
section of country known as the Bad Lands of 
the Little Missouri. Of white and _blacktail 
deer there were plenty, but I have never met 
the little towhead or fantafl since I left the 
Little Wolf Mountains. 

I would like very much to hear from them 
or of them. J. J. Furton. 


Massachusetts Game Notes. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A long tramp yesterday covering a 
lot of good country showed that birds were 
scarce. Thrée of us secured four partridges 
and one woodcock, a late flight bird. During 
the whole day we saw only fourteen partridges, 
of which six were too wild to permit us to get 
near them. I shot the woodcock and one par- 
tridge. : 

A good many woodcock have been shot this 
fall. Several bags of from ten to fifteen were 
reported in October, during the flight. 

jee PE wa 


Got Away. 


PLACERVILLE, Cal., Nov 3.—Editor Forest. and 
Stream: Deputy Fish Commissioner Geo. Wil- 
liamson, Jr., of Rescue, brought this morning 
to the county hospital a two-year-old doe which 
was killed by two unknown men who escaped 
from the commissioner while he was running to 
the scene of the shooting. The men wofe-blue 
jumpers, but could not be identified. They would 
have been fined $50 each if captured. The doe 
was walking in Webber Creek when she was 
shot and fell in the middle of the creek with a 
bullet through her heart. Nix. 
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North Carolina Bears and Fires. 


Linvitte Faris, N. C., Nov. 10.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Bear hunting and forest 
fires have furnished plenty of excitement in this 
region for the past two weeks or more. The 
largest black bear that has been taken by any 
means in this vicinity for several years 
was killed by John Wiseman about a mile 
from the Linville Falls postoffice a few days 
ago. The big fellow had been committing some 
depredations in the settlement up the river three 
miles, tearing down stacked corn and eating it, 
and making forays upon the farm yards for the 
tender young pigs, of which bruin is very fond. 

A hunt was organized with the Burleson and 
Wiseman hounds, a dozen mountaineers partici- 
pating. The dogs soon struck the trail and the 
hunters either followed as best they could or 
cut across the several stations where the bear 
was likely to pass. At the first of these was 


Edgar Burleson, the young fellow who dis-- 


covered and helped to capture three bear cubs 
in Linville cafion last year. Though only four- 
teen years old, he is an experienced bear hunter. 
He had the good luck to get the first shot and 
at close range. He had only a single-barreled 
shotgun loaded with buckshot, but he employed 
it with good effect, for it was afterward found 
that four of his shot had struck the bear be- 
hind the shoulder, but a little too low to kill. 

At another station Harry Lorick, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., who fortunately was here for sport 
and joined the hunt, had a shot and inflicted 
another wound, but the bear still went on, headed 
for the gorge and safety. He whipped the pur- 
suing dogs twice, but they obeyed orders and 
went back, one of the best to be killed by hav- 
ing its back crushed in the jaws of the mad- 
dened beast. Finally the bear was cornered in 
a rocky cavern on the rim of the cafion where 
Wiseman found him fighting with the dogs and 
about to kill them all. At the first shot he 
rolled down a steep decline and it took three 
shots at close range to finish him. The men 
came up a few at a time, those that had not been 
lost from the trail in the high wind, and the 
prize, after having been dressed, was swung on 
a pole and carried nearly a mile through a tangle 
of briers and birch, logs and rocks to the river, 
whence it was hauled to the village. It then 
weighed 224 pounds and the hide when stretched 
measured six feet six inches in length and more 
in width. The fur at this season was only 
fair. 

The meat was of course exceedingly tough if 
cooked in the usual way, fried when quite fresh. 
That, in my opinion, is a poor way to cook bear 
meat. If allowed to hang a week in cool weather 
where the air can circulate around it, it will be 
found to be perfectly sweet and quite tender, 
but the best way to handle tough bear meat is 
to stew it when it is properly seasoned or cured. 
It makes a delicious stew with vegetables, and 
bear soup is one of the choice decoctions en- 
joyed by only a few who have learned about it. 
The meat was in great demand here, for the 
mountain people are very fond of it. The rule 
of division is that the meat is divided equally 
among all who were in the “race”; that is, who 
followed the hounds. The pelt is sold and the 
proceeds divided among the owners of the dogs. 
The satisfaction of these hunters was complete, 
though they were all badly scratched by the 
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briers and as much exhausted as a hardy moun- 
taineer can ever be. 

As I write another bear hunt is in progress, 
an old fellow having been driven within range 
by the big fires. Plenty of ’coons and ’possums 
are being captured these nights, and the quail 
and ruffed grouse are seen and heard. 

All last week the mountains about here on all 
sides were on fire more or less, and every man 
and boy able to travel was called on to fight 
the flames away from the homes and fences and 
crops and stock. Hawksbill and Linville moun- 
tains were on fire for a week, and so was the 
Grandmother. Persistent fighting and at last a 
little rain stopped the Linville Mountain fire be- 
fore any great damage to timber was done, 
though millions of galax were destroyed, and 
there will be fewer huckleberries next year. 
Across the river, on Gingercake and Jonas 
Ridge, the damage was considerable. The worst 
fire was started from a sawmill on Humpback 
Mountain, the grand and conspicuous outlines 
of which have been admired by every visitor to 
Linville Falls. This mountain had not been 
burned over for many years, and was not only 
thickly carpeted with leaves, but strewn with 
much dead timber and brush, which fed the 
flames to beautiful but terrible heights. At night 
it was a show never to be forgotten, as the 
rough ridges of the mountain were outlined in 
flame. This fire crossed the Little North Fork 
of the Catawba that flows between the Hump- 
back and Linville Mountain, and threatened to 
mar the beauty of Linville Park. Some of the 
most strenuous fighting stopped it, however, and 
the final battle was aided by a light rain. Some 
of the people on Humpback did not sleep from 
Thursday morning till Sunday morning, exert- 
ing themselves like madmen all that time in 
either fighting the fire or setting back fires, or 
raking a path clear of leaves and other com- 
bustibles across the mountain, five miles long, to 
head the destroyer off. 

Now the fires are over, leaving many thou- 
sands of acres of blackened forest and many 
mourning women and children, who will sorely 
miss the galax harvest, so heavily levied upon 
by the fire. Some of the fires were undoubtedly 
set by wretches for vengeance for imaginary 
wrongs or for “pure cussedness,” as some peo- 
ple assert, just to see someone in trouble. But 
these are the exceedingly rare exceptions. The 
people have responded willingly and effectively 
to the calls for help to fight fire. 

FRANK W. BICKNELL. 


Ineffective Bag Limits. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 8.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Some time ago I read in your 
paper about limit bags, and I would like to say 
something about that. 

In this State the bag limit is fifteen birds a 
day, and no one is allowed to have more than 
fifty ducks or -wildfowl in possession at any 
one time. This means that a man can go out 
and in three or four days kill fifty birds. Then 
he can start out again and do the same thing 
Over again and can repeat this for a period of 
two or three months. 

This year a hunter of this city stated that he 
started out the first day of the open season in 
September and returned late in October. His 
memorandum showed that the smallest number 
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of birds killed in one day was six and the high- 
est forty-nine. It means that this one man 
killed about 500 birds in one season. Does any 
sane person believe in such laws? The law 
should read that no more than fifty birds may 
be killed in a season by any one person. If this 
number is not enough for a man to kill, there 
must be something wrong with him, it seems to 
me. The low fines imposed on lawbreakers in 
the United States are a direct encouragement 
of law violations. In no other country may the 
game laws be violated at so little cost as in the 
United States. A short time ago in Canada a 
man was fined $275 for killing a mountain sheep, 
but if that had occurred in the United States 
the highest fine imposed would have been $25. 

Last winter a man shot the only elk seen in 
Minnesota for the last twenty-five years, and he 
was fined $25! 

Something must be done for the better pro- 
tection of wild animals and it must be done soon. 

J. W. P. 

[Our correspondent is probably aware that- in 
certain provinces and States the number of birds 
to be taken in a day and a season is strictly 
limited. See such laws in British Columbia, 
Illinois and various Atlantic States—Enprror.] 





Quail Abundant. 


RaueicH, N. C., Nov. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Reports made to me by persons in 
various parts of the State regarding the quail 
have been fully confirmed by personal observa- 
tion and by the number of birds found by 
sportsmen in those counties in which shooting 
is permitted. Here in Wake shooting is not al- 
lowed until Nov. 15. It is very safe to say there 
are more birds than in a great many years—say 
since a period not long after the close of the 
Civil War. The birds are well grown. There 
were no storms this year to kill them and con- 
ditions have been very favorable. The autumn 
has been extremely warm and dry, with only 
one or two heavy frosts. It is found that rab- 
bits and ’possums are also very abundant. 

I spent a day in part of the vast tract between 
Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, known as the 
Albemarle swamp, forty by sixty miles in ex- 
tent. Many bears had already been killed and 
on scores of trees, notably the giant cypresses, 
the marks of their claws were plain and fresh. 
All that region is a hunter’s paradise for deer 
and bear, etc. 

A few miles from the coast near Burgaw, in 
Pender county, north of Wilmington, a large 
party is having a grand time on the estate of 
Edward C. McCoy, known as “Bear Garden,” 
which lies along one of the numerous salt water 
sounds. Among the Philadelphians in the party 
are: C. H. Boyer, J. W. Isett, G. W. H. Sum- 
mers, W. I. Mullin, W. W. Smithers, Joseph 
Brant, Robert R. Dearden; T. A. Wright, of 
Pittsburg, Mr. McCoy and a number of North 
Carolinians. In four days’ shooting they got 
fourteen deer, five ducks, fifty-nine squirrels and 
five rattlesnakes, one seven feet in length. All 
unite in the statement that the section is one of 
the best hunting regions they have ever visited. 

Along the sounds an unusually large number 
of bear are being shot or trapped; many more 
than in the high mountain region. Every day 
bear are found in the tops of the black gum 
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trees in the swamps, many of these trees being 
now loaded with berries. Cornfields were dam- 
aged during the summer and fall by the bears, 
and in very few places anywhere in the South 
are there so many of these animals. 

All over North Carolina there is a standing 
joke that Chatham county produces more rabbits 
than any other place in the world. Last season 
Silver City alone shipped 45,000. This year 
Chatham is fairly hopping with rabbits, 

The autumn has been very dry. In some sec- 
tions no rain worth speaking of has fallen in a 
couple of months. The weeds and the dust are 
trying on dogs, but after the rain, which is sure 
to come soon, the hunting will be exceptionally 
good. 

Secretary Pearson made a delightful picture 
talk before the Farmers’ National Congress here 
and had a notable audience. Most of the pic- 
tures shown were taken by him. It was a talk 
to farmers and he went on to speak of the aid 
farmers have in so many places given him in 
carrying on his work. 

Under the provisions of the Audubon law 
sportsmen from other States coming to shoot 
are allowed to take home as many as fifty quai!, 
but in the counties which have set aside the 
Audubon law, it is strictly forbidden that any 
birds shall be carried away. In these excepted 
counties, therefore, a number of gentlemen who 
have hunting leases of land are prohibited from 
sending birds away which are killed on what 
may be termed their own property. There is a 
great deal of land held in this way, taxes being 
paid upon it, and in some cases leases being held 
directly. This matter causes no little complaint, 
as may well be imagined. 

Frep A. OLps. 


Connecticut Game Notes. 


Mitrorp, Conn., Nov. 8.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The Milford Game Protective Asso- 
ciation has over 2,000 acres posted with club 
posters and 1,000 as a State preserve. We have 
three wardens and expect aid from the mem- 
bers and the farmers to see that the law is en- 
forced. So far there have been few trespasses. 
The month of November will probably keep the 
wardens busy. The leaves and underbrush were 
too thick in October for bird shooting. 

The birds are not as plenty as in past years, 
yet those which the club put up last year and 
fed—as well as the quail—have done well. There 
are quite a number of ruffed grouse. 

I have been over the ground three times since 
Oct. 1 and have flushed a number of grouse, 
where last year there were none. There are 
a few broods of quail that we hope to keep 
over this year, and these with the Hungarian 
partridges will give fine sport next fall. 

Duck shooting all along the sound is good, 
either in line or over decoys. The Woodmont 
line came in with 300 coots and broadbills. 
George Green, one of our professional duck 
shooters, got forty-seven over decoys Friday, 
Nov. 5. 

Squirrels and rabbits are abundant. Bags of 
from six to twenty have been brought in. Three 
’coons have been shot by squirrel hunters, and 
a party of six, including myself, got two ’coons 
Nov. 6. One weighed 16% pounds, the other 
20 pounds. This means another ’coon supper. 
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Turning a Turtle. 


[TurTLE turning was once a favorite amuse- 
ment in Florida at the proper season of the year. 
As a sport it was tame enough, requiring little 
more than quickness and a certain amount of 
main strength, but the surroundings of white 
beach, placid sea, and moon or starlit heavens, 
cast about it a charm to which many people 
yielded. In former years, many turtles were 
captured in this way and used, and many more 
were turned and left to die on the beach by 
cruel and unthinking people. It is well that it 
should have been abandoned. The account which 
follows is of a turning which took place some 
years ago.—EDbITor. | 





“Let us go over to the beach and turn a turtle 
to-night,” sang out an acquaintance, one sultry, 
mosquito-laden evening in June, as I was pass- 
ing homeward from shooting rabbits among the 
orange groves and pineapple plantations which 
the little animals had been devastating. The 
mosquitoes had me pretty well chewed up and 
my temper was somewhat ruffled, but I lost no 
time in assenting to his proposition. 

After a hasty supper we set forth, carrying 
with us a lantern and a double barrel shotgun 
loaded with heavy charges of buckshot, for in 
a night ramble by the seashore during the period 
when the turtles are laying their eggs one may 
perhaps run across a bear, for bruin is extremely 
fond of turtle eggs and nightly patrols the beach. 
So we went prepared for turtle or bear, or both. 

Our little launch soon carried us across the 
river to the peninsula where we landed and pro- 
ceeded to the house of a friend, whom we suc- 
ceeded in coaxing away from his easy chair on 
his well screened porch, out into the mosquitoes 
and with us to the seashore. 

We harnessed up a pair of mules to the road 
wagon and were soon rattling along the shell 
road leading to the beach. The night was very 
dark and the mosquitoes persistent, and the 
mules, annoyed by their attacks, tore along the 
road at a lively rate. Low-hanging bushes and 
palmetto fans slapped us in the face and one 
knocked my cap off into the bushes, which neces- 
sitated a stop and search, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the mosquitoes, I presume. 

Arriving at the beach the strong breeze soon 
drove away our tormentors, and two of us drove 
along the edge of the sand dunes, while the 
other walked along the water’s edge with the 
lantern. After proceeding about a half mile we 
saw him stop and wave his lantern and we knew 
he had found a turtle. Arriving at the spot we 
found a 200-pound loggerhead turtle on her nest 
depositing eggs by the score. The nest was a 
smooth, round hole one or two feet deep, dug 
by the turtle’s powerful flippers, and the eggs 
were pouring into it. “Oh, for a hen that could 
lay like that!” exclaimed one of my companions 
after he had watched the operation for a few 
seconds. We all agreed that a dozen hens which 
could lay like that daily would be a safer in- 
vestment than an orange grove or a pineapple 
plantation. 

We now backed the wagon up to Mrs. Turtle 
and waited for her to finish laying her eggs. It 
must have been a curious sight could anyone 
have seen we three sitting around the big turtle 
which, wholly regardless of our presence, was 
quietly laying her dozens of eggs in the pure 
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white sands, with the wagon backed up to her 
and ropes and everything ready to load her the 
minute she ceased laying her eggs. At our backs 
the sea was roaring and dashing and the whole 
scene was dimly lighted up by a flickering lantern. 

The last egg was finally deposited and with 
deliberate movements the big turtle began to 
cover up the nest. Then I thrust my hands 
under her and attempted to turn her on her 
back, but she got a firm hold in the sand with 
her flippers and we had a lively tussle. One of 
my companions came to my assistance and over 
she went, not without filling my eyes, ears, nose 
and mouth with the sand which she threw with 
her flippers. After much lifting and tugging we 
got her in the wagon box. Then we dug up the 
eggs and counted them. There were just 140. 
Afterward, when we butchered her, we found 
thousands, yes I might say millions, of eggs in 
all stages of development. 

At the river the task of transferring the turtle 
from the wagon to the boat was difficult, but it 
was finally accomplished, and by midnight we 
were home and in bed. 

The sea turtle is very fastidious about choos- 
ing a spot for her nest and will sometimes swim 
along shore for miles without finding a place 
suited to her fancy. When such a place is once 
found, however, she swims ashore regardless of 
anything which may be in sight, whether man 
or beast, and digs a hole and deposits her eggs. 

The flesh of the loggerhead is good and some 
prefer it to beef or venison. The soup made 
from these turtles is excellent. I do not like 
the gelatinous-like eggs of which some people 
are so fond. i HW. 


A Moose that Reallyj Charged. 


Annapozis Royat, N. S., Nov. 12,—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The well authenticated 
cases of bull moose charging are so extremely 
rare that it seems worth while putting on record 
the following instance, the truth of which is 
vouched for not only by Gordon Williams, 
the hunter, but by his guide, Horace Munro, 
well known to me as an absolutely responsible 
fellow, with a record as good as gold. Mr. 
Williams, with his friends, Messrs. J. T. Shaw 
and Elsworth, all of New York, were hunting 
in the Pescawess country with Harlow, Charlton 
and Munro as guides. Harlow called a small 
bull which Shaw shot, but the weather was bad 
for calling, and most of the time was spent still- 
hunting, the two other moose being killed in this 
manner. On Pebbleloggitch bog Mr. Williams 
got a close shot at a big bull and put three .30-40 
bullets through his body, but too far back. The 
moose ran a few yards and then lay down 
weakly. The hunters then started toward it 
when-it got to its feet and started off once 
again. Mr. Williams hit it twice more, where- 
upon it seemed to wabble, but suddenly turned, 
lowered its head and came straight for Williams 
“as if,’ said Horace, “it had never been hit.” 
It was “git from under,” the guide shouting to 
get behind a tree, which he himself speedily did. 
Mr. Williams was more exposed, but started to 
run, only to fall headlong on his faée-with the 
bull close behind. It seemed to be certain that 
the moose would be on him with its hoofs in a 
second, but either because Horace waved his 
arms and distracted its attention, or from mere 
weakness, the big moose swerved at the very 
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last moment and crashed into the tree behind 
which Munro stood and then sank down, never 
to rise again. Mr. Williams, who had time only 
to roll over on his back, was just four feet from 


the moose. The head spread only forty-nine 
inches, but was the prettiest I have seen for 
years, 

There is much growling here about the pro- 
tection of cow moose. 

The New York State game commissioner 
stated in one report that the “moose of Maine 
and the Maritime Provinces do not show the 
same fear of the sound of the rifle or the smell 
of fire, or even the scent of human footsteps, 
as in wilder portions of the country,” drawing 
the conclusion that it is easier to get a moose 
in Maine or Nova Scotia. The exact contrary, 
of course, is the truth, for on account of that 
very familiarity of the moose here with man’s 
ways, they are doubly on their guard. It is the 
same with partridges. Will Mr. Grant say that 
the grouse of Massachusetts are easier to get 
a good shot at than those in parts of the country 
where they know not man? The analogy is 
fairly taken. 

Many other curiously wrong statements have 
been made about moose hunting here. For ex- 
ample Mr. Huntington says that “whatever 
shooting is done is at close range and in the 
dusk,” intimating—quite rightly—that a real 
sportsman does not care to kill or shoot at his 
quarry in the dark. It is well to say that we do 
not shoot at moose here in the dusk, though of 
course there are everywhere exceptions. The 
great majority of callers operate in the morn- 
ing, and when they call at night, do so when 
there is still an hour or more of daylight, or in 
a bright full moon. The many contradictory 
things written about moose hunting call for a 
book on the subject by somebody who is an old 
and experienced moose hunter. What there is 
now in print is mostly very misleading. 

Epwarp BRrEcK, 
President N. S. Guides’ Association. 


Indiana Game Prospects. 


Car.isLe, Ind., Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The quail season opens here Nov. 10. 
The birds seem to be very plentiful. The sea- 
son—especially the latter part—was favorable to 
the birds, as it has been very dry. 

The warden service in this locality is not very 
good. There has never been an arrest, nor has 
anyone ever seen a warden in this locality. The 
newspapers speak of arrests made in other parts 
of the State. We have several “sooners” here 
and some who are not satisfied with the limit. 

The resident license is $1 per year; non-resi- 
dent, $15.50 per year; bag limit for quail, fifteen 
per day. A good shot with a good dog can easily 
secure the limit. I have a few days to spare 
and would be glad to hunt with a visiting sports- 
man. 

R. W. Hoke, a sportsman farmer living near 
here, shot an eagle on his farm last week. The 
bird measured seven feet from tip to tip and is 
a beauty. Mr. Hoke had noticed the bird once 
before, but did not then get a shot. This is the 
first eagle seen around here in several years and 
Mr. Hoke will have it mounted. Gorpon. 


All the game laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 
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_What About the Woodcock? 


At the present time, when in some localities 
the woodcock migration is just over, and in 
others is nearing its close, it seems peculiarly 
appropriate that sportsmen generally should fur- 
nish such information as they can on the broad 
question as to whether the woodcock is still 
diminishing in numbers, or is—for whatever 
reason—tending once more to re-establish it- 
self. The subject is one of keen interest to all 
upland gunners. A generation or two ago the 
woodcock was unquestionably the favorite game 
bird of the Eastern States, but it has almost 
passed away, and to many of the younger gen- 
eration it is an unknown bird. We ask all gun- 
ners to reply as fully as they can to the ques- 
tions asked below, giving their replies by num- 
ber only. 

1. Do woodcock breed in your locality, or do 
you see them only during flight? 

2. If they breed, are they numerous or scarce 
in summer? How many nests have you heard 
of in any one year? Give the year. 

3. If they breed, do the home-bred birds dis- 
appear before the flight birds come on, and about 
what time do the home-bred birds disappear? 

4. When does the flight begin? When do 
you see the first of those which you regard as 
flight birds? 

5. How long does the flight last? 

6. When are the flight birds present in great- 
est numbers? Give not only date, but weather 
conditions on which the rush so largely depends. 

7. How late do you see the birds? 

8. How did the flights of the autumn of 1907, 
1908 and 1909 compare with the flights of the 
three years before 1907? 

9. Please give any views that you may have 
which will throw any light on the problems of 
woodcock breeding and migration, and the ques- 
tion of whether they are at the present time in- 
creasing or decreasing in numbers. 

10. Is the colored man of the South a wood- 
cock hunter to an important degree? What are 
his methods of capture? 

11. Is the open season in most Southern 
States too long considering the scarcity of wood- 
cock? 


Does Predominate. 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In connection with the new game law 
permitting two extra weeks of open season for 
bucks, it is interesting to note the preponder- 
ance of does which were killed during the regu- 
lar season. Here in Utica particularly good 
opportunity was given to observe the propor- 
tion of male to female deer shipped out of the 
woods. The greater number of does over bucks 
was observed throughout the season by railroad 
and express men and others. Every train 
brought a lot more does than bucks. The deer 
were in lots from three to a dozen. One train 
brought down sixty-three deer and two small 
bears. The deer were mostly does. I had an 
opportunity to see thirty-three of them before 
they were transferred to other trains; twenty- 
one were does, or about 66 per cent. From 
other lots which I saw, but did not count, and 
from what the railroad men say, this seems to 
be about the right percentage of the sexes ship- 
ped through Utica. 

This proportion is high in face of the fact 
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that hunters prefer to bring out bucks and use 
the does for meat in the woods. Since the 
close season for does only several deer each 
day have been transferred at Utica. It is un- 
doubtedly the result of the law, but also be- 
cause of the fact that few hunters, compara- 
tively, are in the woods. 

Of fifteen does which came under the obser- 
vation of a woodsman fourteen were “dry”; 
that is, they had no fawns. E. A. SPEARS. 


The Canada Buffalo Safe. 


Banrr, Can., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There is not one particle of truth in 
the statements sent out by the Associated Press 
regarding the burning of the fence round the 
inclosure at Buffalo Park. Not one fence post 
in the whole seventy-three miles of fence was 
burned and not a hoof of the buffalo is at large. 
A large area of country in that vicinity was 
burned by prairie fires, but we had burned with- 
in the fire guards round the buffalo inclosure 
and our men were able to head the fire off when 
it came to the fence. We will take additional 
precautions, in the spring to avoid any danger 
in the future. 

I might say that we now have about 640 head 
of buffalo in this park and expect to get about 
100 head more from Montana this month. We 
have also fifty head at Elk Island Park and 
fifteen head at Banff; over 700 head in all. Our 
losses last year from natural causes were less 
than one per cent. and the increase was forty 
per cent. on the cows of breeding age. We ex- 
pect next year to have an increase. of eighty- 
five per cent., as that is the record of the Banff 
herd for the past ten years. 

It will take a year or two for the Montana 
herd to recover from the hard usage in round- 
ing them up and shipping. The buffalo are all 
in prime condition and there is not the slightest 
doubt but that they will succeed here to the 
fullest expectations. 

Howarp Dovuctas, Commissioner. 


A Valuable Setter. 


GeorcE Bacon, of Wilmington, Del., a few 
dags ago refused an offer of $200 for his setter 
dog, and is mighty glad that he did so. While 
gunning the other day Mr. Bacon had an at- 
tack of vertigo and fell unconscious on the bank 
of the Christiana River close to the water. The 
dog ran to the city and by its actions and bark- 
ing attracted the attention of some men, who 
decided to follow the animal. The dog took 
them to where his master was lying, and they 
were none too soon, for the rising tide would 
speedily have drowned Mr. Bacon as he lay un- 
conscious.—Baltimore Sun. 


No Wildfowl in Texas Yet. 


RicHMonp, Tex., Nov. 7—Editor Forest and 
‘Stream: But few geese and ducks are yet to 
be had. The weather is too warm and the lakes 
and bayous have but little water. Ah, me, what 
memories of bygone days crowd in at the 
thought of ducks and geese! bs. 


All the fish laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See ads. 
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The Minnesota Deer Season. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 12.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Autumn is fast waning and winter 
is laying its grip on the land. The ducks have 
ceased flying save for a flock now and then be- 
lated in its trip to Southern climes. The hun- 
ters are returning from their excursions and re- 
port that there will be very little shooting from 
now on at ducks. Of course that is taking it 
on the average. Some hunters say there is still 
a good chance at getting good shooting, but in 
my opinion the season is well over with. I saw 
several nice flocks winging over some nights ago 
and regretted that I did not have my gun along. 

The trees are bare save for the oaks and cer- 
tain other kinds. There has been an unusual 
amount of acorns this year, especially from the 
white or burr oaks. This is a sign of a mild 
winter, says an old hunter acquaintarice, and I 
am of the same opinion. The muskrats are put- 
ting up fair sized houses, but nothing can be 
told in that line this year. Some old observers 
of wild life and the open say that when the 
’rats build large houses, a mild winter can be 
expected, for the reason that if the water rises 
the ’rats will be safe in the upper stories of the 
abode. I have watched for such occurrences 
many times and have found that there is some 
truth in the assertion. That the animals can 
plan ahead in this manner is something that is 
worthy of more than passing thought. Certainly 
they must have some premonition of what is to 
be expected. 


The season. for lawfully killing deer and 
moose opened on the tenth. Already local hun- 
ters are looking up locations where there will be 
advantage in the getting of big and small game. 

That much more ‘interest than in former years 
will be manifested in the hunting of big game 
in the vicinity of Bermidgi is shown by the 
large number of inquiries which are being re- 
ceived by inhabitants of the place from resi- 
dents in other parts of Minnesota as to the pros- 
pects for good shooting. Reports from the far- 
mers in the wooded sections, lumbermen and 
timber cruisers are to the effect that this sec- 
tion was never so plentifully supplied with deer 
as at the present time, refuting the prediction 
that the deer had disappeared with the coming 
of the settlers into that country. While this is 
true to cleared communities, yet the wooded sec- 
tions are still inhabited by deer in large num- 
bers. That good hunting in this district will be 
good is assured. 

There has been some conflict of opinion as 
to whether the law requires all hunters, whether 
hunting in their own counties or elsewhere, to 
procure licenses. The law states in one section 
that the license provision shall not apply to any 
resident of that county. In another section it 
provides that all persons shall procure licenses. 
It is generally believed that no license is re- 


- quired to hunt in one’s own county. The law 


this season covers the same grounds as last 
year. When the proper license is procured each 
hunter is allowed to kill and ship two deer of 
either sex and one moose, and the moose must 
be a male with antlers. 


Reports from other sections of Minnesota 
show that good sport is to be expected during 
the season. It is to the northern part of the 
State that a majority of the sportsmen flock. 

Rosert Pace LINcOLN. 
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Chesapeake Bay Crab Scraping. 


About half an hour before daybreak a man 
swinging a lantern came down the echoing 
planks of Philpot’s wharf on Mobjack Bay. 
Stars were shining overhead, and the swell 
out of the Chesapeake was sighing as it 
swept among the wharf piling. Lights reflected 
across the water, tipping the wave tops with 
short bars. A minute later a push-car came 
down the iron-strap railway on the wharf, “lonk- 
ing’ with a sound like a wild goose. On the 
car were several chunks of wood for a galley 
stove. Captain James, owner of the gasolene 
dredge Laura, and his crew, pushed the car. 

The wood was thrown aboard the Laura, lines 
were cast off, the engine started and the boat 


One of the Chesapeake Bay Crab Dredgers. 


turned down the bay in the gloom. 
ten horsepower motorboat 47.5 feet long by 13.3 


It was a 


feet wide. The crabs sought that morning were 
some distance out in the bay, lying in beds on 
the bottom. Two hours’ run through placid 
waters, most of the way toward the rising sun, 
brought the boat to the place. 

On the way the two sailors overhauled the two 
scrapes or dredges. A scrape is a sharp-edged 
bar of iron forty inches long, behind which is 
a chain or link bag; sometimes a cotton bag is 
used. The bag mouth is kept open by an iron 
hoop. Strap irons run from the corner of the 
open mouth of the bag to a loop. to which a 
chain or rope is tied. The bar scrapes along 
the bay bottom towed by the rope. The scraper 
breaks off or loosens anything on the bottom and 
the bag catches the object. 

When the Laura was several miles offshore, 
Captain James said, “This looks like the place; 
throw over.” The sailors threw over the 
dredges, one on each side of the boat. The 
chain clanked out noisily, the boat straining as 


the drum was braked, hauling the scrapes along 
the bottom. All three listened. 

“No,” one said, “you ain’t got ’em yet; no 
suh.” 

On pulling a handle, the drum began to wind 
up, and in came a dredge with water and mud 
falling away from it. No, nothing yet. 

Two more casts were made, and then the 
chains began to give forth a crackling sound. 
“Theh they be!” the sailors shouted. “Hyar 
they be!” 

When the dredge was hauled up, fifty angry- 
eyed, pincher-thrusting green crabs came over 
the side in the bag and were dumped on the 
deck. 

“Throw over the buoy!” the captain ordered, 
and a corked jug, tied by a long cord fastened 


THE CRABBERS AT WORK. 


to a chunk of iron, was tossed clear to mark 
the edge of the school of crabs. Then the empty 
dredge was thrown over, and the crabs snatched 
up and dropped into barrels. The débris of 
shells, dead crabs, flatfish and what not was 
shoveled over the side. When the scrape had 
dragged along 175 or 200 yards of bottom it was 
hauled in again, emptied and thrown over. 

On sailing vessels, instead of hauling in the 
dredges with power, it must be done by hand 
power, work that is back breaking. As few as 
three dozen and“as many as nine dozen crabs 
were caught in a haul of a dredge. The scrapes 
were hauled about ten times each in half an 
hour. 

As fast as the crabs were dumped on the deck 
they were snatched up and dropped ipto barrels 
by the two sailors. This required deft work. 
One of the men was a lithe, active bayman who 
depended on quickness of hand to keep his 
fingers out of the claws of the crabs. He had 
been nipped many times. The other, a heavy 
man, worked more methodically. He worked 


Turning 


steadily and seized each crab by the tail with a 
sure grip. Rarely he lifted one by a claw. He 
boasted that he had never been nipped by a crab. 
In spite of his apparént slowness, his barrels 
were filled quite as rapidly as those of his mate. 
Four barrels were filled in an hour by the men 
on the Laura. 

The Laura reached the grounds about 8:15 
o'clock. When the workers had a moment wait- 
ing for a dredge, the deck being clean, they 
looked toward Mobjack expectantly. They dis- 
covered at last another gasolene boat coming. 
“Hue-e!” one exclaimed. “Theh comes Cap’n 
Dick, huntin’ foh crabs. I be’n expectin’ him.” 

Captain Dick came chugging out till he was 
about one hundred yards south of the Laura’s 
buoy. Then he threw over a dredge. Two 


Out the Contents of a Crab Scrape. 


minutes later he hauled in. Then 
again, swinging around in semi-circle. 

“Theh!” exclaimed one of the deck men. 
“He’s found crabs! Oveh goes his buoy! He’s 
got ’em buoyed now. He knows where the 
crabs is!” 

Captain James chuckled. “I could come with- 
in a squirrel’s jump of these crabs if I could 
see that point of woods there!” 

Evidently Captain Dick had to have guidance 
in finding crab beds. 

“Sho!” one of the sailors grunted. 
throwed his buoy in ouh drudge.” 

The men on the boats passed the time of day 
peacefully enough as they plowed back and forth 
over the great shoal of crabs. Soon the scrap- 
ing stirred up the muddy bottom, and the beauti- 
ful water was then turned a muddy drab. There 
was no breeze, just a glaring, sunny water sur- 
face with little oily streaks here and there where 
the dredges had released bubbles in the bottom. 

The crabs were put in the barrels with much 
care. They were laid in back up, and when one 
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crab seized another with its claws, a pair of 
stout iron nippers was used to cut off the attack- 
ing claw. Those nippers were useful, too, should 
a crab seize a hand. Sometimes, as a crab was 
picked up, another crab would seize it and an- 
other would seize the second, each trying to hold 
down the others. In this way half a dozen crabs 
would be caught up and dropped in the barrel 
at once. Then, if any of the crabs were on 
their backs, the man would reach down among 
the claws and right the overturned crabs. That 
required quick work. 

The nip of a crab is something to be avoided. 
An old channeler—a deep water male crab or 
“old Jimmydigs”—will bite a finger off if he has 
a chance. I put my lead pencil between a crab’s 
claws, and when it closed down, it crushed the 
pencil into fine splinters. Incidentally the crab 
with the other claw slyly reached for a finger 
and missed by a breath. 

The barrels were packed about eighteen crabs 
to the layer and thirty-two layers to the barrel, 
say forty-eight dozen to the barrel. By dinner 
time there were twelve barrels full on the deck. 
Then the negro cook, who stuttered, called the 
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coming on behind. Toward the end of the day 
Captain Dick had grown cross, as he found him- 
self with only half as many crabs as his able 
rival. Next day, though, with new hope, he 
would be as cheerful as ever. 

The gasolene dredge cost about $2,000. The 
good men receive $1.50 a day and the cook $1. 
It costs sixty cents a barrel freight, the barrels 
cost twenty-four cents each and the commission 
man receives 12%4 per cent. Sometimes the ship- 
ment spoils and the loss is complete. Dredges 
turn to crabbing when the oystering is dull or 
out of season. The owner clears from $5 to 
$30 a day. 

Years ago only oysters were regarded as 
worthy of a bayman’s labor, but in recent years 
old oystermen have gone to shad netting, crab- 
bing and doing other things scorned of old. One 
finds Chesapeake men who are fishermen, hun- 
ters, crabbers, trappers and market gardeners, 
changing with the season and opportunities. 

The Maryland crab catch is about 42,000,000 
a year, say 74,000 barrels. The Virginia catch 
may be half as large. There are more than 8,000 
people on the bay who follow crabbing in one 
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out, Waveland, Bay St. Louis, Gulfport, Pass 
Christian and other places. Many fine speci- 
mens of sheepshead, bass, speckled trout, green 
trout, etc., have been brought back; in fact, 
fishing is more popular just now than hunting. 


F. G. G. 





Salmon Fishing in New Brunswick 


Or the rivers in New Brunswick on which 
salmon fishing may be obtained, the Upsalquitch 
is unquestionably the best. 
of two miles of fishing at Boland Brook, The 
Falls, Thomas Malcolm, of Campbellton, N. B., 
has leased the entire river from the New Bruns- 
wick Government. He leases it to fishermen at 
$10 per rod a day. They engage guides at the 
Flatheads, twelve miles above Campbellton, and 
have twenty-five miles of pools, from Boland 
Brook to The Forks, some thirty-three miles 
from the mouth of the river. The fish average 
about eight pounds and run up to twenty-five 
pounds in weight; occasionally a forty-pound 
fish will be hooked. As fishermen have taken 
as high as twenty-five salmon in a day, Mr. 





captain and he went to the galley to eat, the 
cook taking the wheel. The men ate as they 
had opportunity, between dredges, and for a few 
minutes, while the cook sorted, laid off to drink 
coffee and sit down and eat comfortably. 

On Captain Dick’s boat there was no cook and 
Captain Dick ate pone with one hand on the 
wheel, while the crew were uncheered and un- 
stimulated by coffee. There is a great differ- 
ence in boats. It was plain to see from the way 
the sailors worked that one boat carried cheap 
hands, the other experts. The catch showed a 
difference, too. One boat caught twenty-eight 
barrels, the other fourteen. 

At 4:45 o'clock Captain James hauled in and 
the day’s: dredging was done. “I’m tired,” he 
said. “It’s hard work standing all day in the 
pilot house keeping track of the buoys, the 
dredges, directing the men and running the 
engine.” 

A half barrel of crabs for topping was then 
spread over the barrelsful and the covers of bur- 
lap hooped down and nailed on. This work was 
done rapidly by the men as the boat ran home- 
ward. After a while Captain Dick was seen 


MIDDLE LANDING ON THE NEPISIGUIT RIVER. 


or another of its branches. More than 4,000 
boats are used, most of them skiffs used in run- 
ming trotlines and other hand fishing. Crabbing, 
like oystering, may be followed by boys for 
spending money, or by companies with power- 
boats and large equipment. More and more, 
however, the companies with large equipment 
enter the market, controlling it. Even the crab- 
bing bottoms are becoming private property, like 
oyster beds. RayMonp S. SPEARS. 


Good Luck. 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 10—Editor Forest 
and Stream: ‘The fishermen report the best fall 
they have had in some years, while on the con- 
trary the past summer was one of the poorest 
or rather the latest. During June, July and 
August the fish did not bite at all. Shrimp were 
also quite scarce during the past summer, but 
they, like the ordinary scale fish, have come in 
with a rush this autumn. The coast trains are 
crowded almost every, afternoon, and especially 
on Saturdays with fishermen going to Chef Men- 
teur, Lake Catherine, the Rigolets, Point Look- 





Malcolm has placed a limit of five salmon a day 
on each rod. As numerous grilse will be landed, 
and as any fair angler can hook his five fish 
with but little trouble, the investment is well 
worth the money. 

Guides cost from one dollar and a half to two 
a day, canoes fifty cents. William Couling, 
James McLeod, the Pollock brothers are among 
those recommended. A guide who is prepared 
to handle ‘fishermen is Lorenzo D. Savage, of 
Penniac, York county. He has hunting camps 
further up the Upsalquitch and can supply 
canoes, provisions, a cook, tents, etc., at $5 per 
day per man. 

The best way to reach the fishing is by the 
new International Railway, running west from 
Campbellton. Twenty miles from this town it 
crosses the river and fishermen here take their 
canoes. Campbellton can be reached inside of 
twenty-four hours from Boston, or a day and a 
half from New York. Mr. Malcolm can supply 
reliable guides and Max Mowatt, of Campbell- 
ton, superintendent of the Riparian Association, 
also knows of good men. The trip to Camp- 
bellton on the Ocean Limited from St. John is 


With the exception - 
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one of the most beautiful in the East. This train 
is equipped with through Pullmans, diners, etc., 
and makes fast time. Connections are made 
with the Boston Express from the West. 

Practically from the first of June till the 15th 
day of August, when the season closes, splendid 
fishing can be obtained. July is really the best 
month, but in this river the fish run early and 
late. As the twenty-five miles of fishing men- 
tioned is literally one string of pools, no special 
water is mentioned. There are sea trout in 
abundance and this is considered the best sport 
possible, many expert anglers preferring it to 
salmon. Altogether the river trip, the outdoor 
life and the magnificent scenery are well worth 
the expenditure. 

From Campbellton one may fish the main 
Restigouche, eight miles from Matapedia. The 
water in question belongs to the heirs of the 
late John Mowat. It extends for a half mile, 
including a piece of fishing adjoining which 
might be obtained, and offers about one-quarter 
of a mile of sport, though there are no sea 
trout; river trout may be taken near the shore. 
There is a small house on the place which could 
be fitted up for a kitchen and dining room, the 
party living in tents. Though no record has 
been kept, six salmon averaging twenty-one 
pounds have been taken out of this water in 
a single day. Farm houses near at hand would 
supply fresh eggs, cream, butter, etc. Max 
Mowat will lease this privilege at $5 per rod a 
day. Guides, two men and a canoe cost $4.50 a 
day, and all fishing is done from a canoe. Mr. 
Mowat can supply any necessary details as to 
season and names of reliable men. 

In practically the same district there are two 
rivers which are worthy of mention, the Charlo 
and Jacquet. The first named is open to the 
public, and if protected would offer excellent 
sport. The fish range from five to twelve 
pounds and trout up to one and a half pounds 
are in abundance. There is a good hotel along- 
side the Intercolonial station and four miles of 
fishing may be had by taking a team over a 
good road and by walking five minutes to the 
river. No canoes are required. In all there are 
thirteen pools. George W. Oake is the regis- 
tered guide in this section and is prepared to 
handle sportsmen. His charge is $2 per day. 
The fish commence to run the last of June, and 
July offers the best sport. The South Branch 
of this river is the best for trout. 

The Jacquet River is at present leased by 
Thomas Malcolm. Rod privileges may some- 
times be obtained for about $5 a day. The fish 
do not run till about July 5. They range in 
weight from three to ten pounds. The sea trout 
fishing has been considered by experts to be the 
best in the Province. They run up in June and 
splendid fishing may be had near the mouth of 
the river, while later they run up some fifteen 
miles. There is an excellent lake about eight 
miles from the railway station which I know 
on the best of authority to be one of the best 
fish and game districts in the East. Guides cost 
about $2.50. Two recommended are Hiram 
Miller, of Sunnyside, N. B., and Alexander 
Davidson, of Jacquet River, N. B. Mr. Malcolm, or 
Thomas Murphy, of Dalhousie, can supply details. 

Perhaps the second best river to the Upsal- 
quitch is the Main Southwest Miramichi. The 
fishing is absolutely free. Any special privileges 
can be arranged for by the guides engaged. Be- 


sides the excellent sea trout fishing there is to 
be had a sixty-mile canoe trip through fast water 
and wooded country that is claimed to even 
equal the world-famous Tobique-Nepisiguit trip. 
The angler engages his men and has them pole 
up river and meet him at Foreston. This place 
is reached after a delightful drive of four hours 
from Bristol on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
For thirteen miles the canoes run down to The 
Forks; up the North Branch, fifteen to twenty 
miles, from here some seven or eight miles up 
Bedell Brook and return to The Forks and down 
river forty-seven miles to the head of the set- 
tlement. During the last named run the angler 
passes Lake Brook, McKeil Brook, McDonald 
Brook, Burat Hill, The Sisters, Clearwater, 
Rocky Brook, all offering good fishing. The fish 
average from eight to fifteen pounds with an 
occasional one over twenty pounds. Catches of 
thirty-seven in ten days have been made and 
twenty-five in eight days. A good angler would, 
under fair conditions, average a dozen fish a 
week. Sea trout up to seven pounds are taken 
all along the line. The best fishing is July 1-20; 
later the salmon are to be found at the head- 
waters. Two men and a canoe can be had for 
$3 a day. Other guides provide everything— 
services, tents, cook, provisions, bedding, cook- 
ing tools—from $5 to $7 a day per man. Some 
will even provide rods and tackle. Among the 
many guides to be procured are: Donald Augus- 
tus McKay, of Hayesville, N. B.; Murdock Mc- 
Kenzie, of Glassville, N. B.; William Griffen 
and son, of Gross Creek, York county; Benaiah 
Norrad, of Bloomfield Ridge, York county; 
Green & Barter, of Centreville, Carleton county; 
William Carson, of Boiestown, York county; 
James William Crabb, Cloverdale, Carleton 
county; James A. Storey, Doaktown, all in New 
Brunswick. Atl or any of these men can answer 
all questions as to the sport to be obtained as 
can Harry Chestnut, of Fredericton. The guides 
are of course paid for the time they require to 
pole up river and meet parties, or if they live 
up river, the time required to. pole back to their 
homes after leaving Boiestown. They will also 
arrange for teams to and from Bristol to thé 
river, the cost of which varies from $3.50 to 
$5 a day. 

Another river in this section, and which, if 
conditions are good, offers excellent sport, is the 
Renous. This branch of the Southwest Mira- 
michi is leased by the Manderville brothers, of 
Bryenton, Northumberland county, and Thomas 
H. Pringle, of Stanley, two of the best known 
guides in the Province. Parties are met at 
Indiantown on the Intercolonial Railway, and 
canoes, outfit, guides’ services, etc., are supplied 
at $2.50 per day per man. The sportsmen pro- 
vide their own provisions and write ahead to 
David Manderville, sending him a list of such 
provisions as they require. There is a canoe 
trip of twenty-two mites. At first tents are used 
and further up the hunting camps of Mr. Man- 
derville. The fish run about the same as in the 
main river, and there are plenty of grilse. At 
the head of the salmon fishing sportsmen may 
cross to the two McKindrock Lakes, 7Rocky 
Brook Lake, Goose Lake, where splendid red 
trout may be procured. The salmon first run 
up in May and later collect in pools. The last 
of June is the best time, the fishing then being 
down river. From ten to twelve parties could 
be handled at one time by Mr. Manderville. 


Salmon fishing on both the Tobique and Popo- 
logan streams can also be had. On the first 
named the Ogilvie brothers, of Perth, N. B., own 
two miles of fishing some fourteen miles above 
Plaster Rock, reached by train from Perth on 
the C. P. R., which are known as the Gulquac 
Salmon Pools. Three large streams enter the 
main Tobique here, Right and Left and Little 
Gulquac containing good trout fishing. Though 
the Messrs. Ogilvie, who are thoroughly re- 
liable men, have owned this water but two years, 
they procured for their patrons in 1907 over 
twenty salmon ranging from four to twenty- 
four pounds. In 1909 every sportsman procured 
fish. Last year (1908) they did no fishing in 
them. The fishing runs from June 15 to Aug. 
15. The best time depends on the height of 
water. They provide canoes, comfortable camps, 
provisions, bedding, cook, privileges, etc., and 
charge $5 per day per man, fishermen bringing 
their own tackle. Not including the salmon fish- 
ing, this spot is highly recommended as most 
suitable for sportsmen not wishing to undergo 
the hardship of a canoe trip. The charges are 
remarkably low, considering the service rendered. 
If addressed to Oxbow, Victoria county, Messrs. 
Ogilvie can supply data as to the best dates and 
wire their patrons of the first run of fish. 

Amos Gaunce, of Riley Brook, Victoria 
county, a guide of fourteen years’ experience 
and a thoroughly reliable man, owns eighty rods 
on the Tobique and can procure privileges from 
riparian owners who have not sold out. Edward 
Kent, of Tuxedo, N. Y., took two fifie salmon 
out of Mr. Gaunce’s pool inside of an hour. 
This fishing is really untried and_ but little 
known. As many beautiful salmon have been 
taken on the pools in the St. John, there is 
no doubt much fishing such as Mr. Gaunce owns, 
is but waiting to be tried. Parties are met at 
Plaster Rock, where they take a canoe or drive 
to Riley Brook, one of the most beautiful trips 
in that section. Mr. Gaunce can run parties up 
the Tobique and down the Upsalquitch where, 
if they had made arrangements with Mr. Mal- 
colm, they could find excellent sport. There is 
excellent trout fishing in both the Tobique 
streams, but there are numerous lakes which 
have averaged on a season fish of two pounds. 
Mr. Gaunce can supply further data as to cost, 
which depends on the length of trip and num- 
ber in party. 

The Popologan, like many other rivers, suffers 
from want of protection from poachers. Salmon 
it does contain. Louis Lafford, of New River, 
Charlotte county, is a guide who can furnish 
all necessary information. It is a late river, 
easily reached and Louis’ services may be ob- 
tained for $3 including canoe. Trout run small, 
but are very plentiful. Mrs. Giles, of Giles 
Crossing, Charlotte county, will furnish com- 
fortable lodgings for a dollar a day; a team 
costs about $1.50 a day. 

Numerous clubs sublet their waters when the 
members have to return to their homes. Of 
these the water on the Nepisiguit may be leased 
from Mr. Gilbert, of Bathurst, superintendent of 
the Nepisiguit Club. This fishing is at Pabineau 
Falls, Grand Falls, the Devil’s Elbow. William 
Gray, of Bathurst, the king pin guide of this 
section, can be had for a reasonable rate. He 
supplies canoe and outfit for $3 per day. Mr. 
Gilbert can quote rates as to rod privileges. 

Douctas W. CLINcH. 

















International Race for 25-Footers. 


SHORTLY after the close of the yacht racing 
season the officers and some of the members 
of the Atlantic Y. C. got together and discussed 
plans for arranging for an international yacht 
race to be sailed next season. Several mem- 
bers promised to contribute to a fund to pur- 
chase a handsome cup, and Chairman Bouchee, 
of the regatta committee, at once cabled abroad, 
telling British yachtsmen that the Atlantic Y. 
C. would offer a cup for an international race 
in the 8-metre class for yachts built in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the international 
or European rule of measurement. An 8-metre 
yacht measures about 25 feet on the waterline, 
and is almost the same size and type as the 
Q class here, but there are certain requirements 
in the European rule that do not appear in the 
American rule. 

Just what will come of this offer is at present 
unknown. It is hoped that in the interest of 
good sport a race may be arranged. Several 
Lower Bay yachtsmen are ready to build yachts 
to defend the trophy should the British take up 
the challenge, but unfortunately the London 
Field, while it does not heartily support the 
suggestion of a race between British and Amer- 
ican yachtsmen for a race between small yachts, 
rather puts obstacles in the way of such a race 
being arranged, because it points out there is 
no official measurer of the International Yacht 
Racing Union in this country. The Field prints 
the cablegram of Mr. Boucher, which is as 
follows, and then comments: 


“Atlantic Y. C. offers valuable cup for race 8-meter 
class under international rule, New York waters, season 
1910, Will English yacht clubs consider challenging. If 
favorable consideration assured by reply before Nov. 15 
sufficient American boats will be built. Boucher, chair- 
man regatta committee, 20 Fulton street.’ 


“Now while we are sure that all British 
yachtsmen will greatly appreciate Mr. Boucher’s 
kindness and the sportsmanlike offer of the At- 
lantic Y. C., we feel obliged to point out that 
the United States does not belong to the In- 
ternationalu Yacht Racing Union. A yacht 
cannot win a prize in a race under the interna- 
tional rule unless she holds a certificate of rat- 
ing issued by a national authority affiliated to 
the I. Y. R. U. 

“This is a most important rule. Moreover, 
what is equally important is that the certificate 
of rating cannot be issued by the national 
authority until the ‘R’ classification certificate 
has been received by the secretary of the 
national authority. 

“As the United States is not affiliated to the 
union there is no national authority in America 
which has the right to grant a certificate of 
rating, according to the international rule. 

“How, then, is it possible for the Atlantic Y. 
C. to build yachts for the 8-metre class and sail 
them against British yachts? A breach of the 
rules would ipso facto occur at the outset. We 
think this is a very great pity, but the fault lies 
entirely with America and not with Europe, 
because the United States, or rather, its leading 
club, the N. Y. Y. C., refused to send its dele- 
gates to the European international conference. 

“If countries are affiliated to a union and 
race under one code of rules and under the 
guidance of a properly recognized national 
authority, as is done in Europe, then interna- 
tional racing is most delightful and harmonious. 

“Tf there is no recognized national authority 
the sport immediately develops undesirable 
phases, such as one is accustomed to associate 
with the America’s cup. We make this state- 
ment with sincere regret; nevertheless it is a 
fact and represents the actual state of the inter- 
national rule to which our distinguished corre- 
spondent refers in his cablegram. 


“The members of American clubs scarcely 
realize that under the international rules their 
clubs are not recognized by the national au- 
thorities affiliated to the I. Y. R. U. and 
(unless a member of the N. Y. Y. C. or A. Y. C. 
belongs also to some recognized club to qualify 
him) he may not enter or even take charge of 
any yacht in a race under the international 
rules.” 

The Field’s criticism of the New York Y. C. 
not taking part in the international conference 
have nothing to do with the proposition to 
arrange an international race. It should not be 
necessary for the Atlantic Y. C. to belong to 
the European Union to arrange such a match, 
even if the rules of the Atlantic Y. C. are 
different from those in use abroad. The At- 
lantic yachtsmen have invited the British to 
come here and race, and in offering to allow 
the European rule to govern have in a measure 
offset the handicap which a foreign yachtsman 
always incurs when racing in any waters except 
his home. Such a contest should be one of the 
best that could be arranged. It would be far 
better than the Sonder class races, because the 
8-metre yacht has to be of good type. 

The question of measurement is one that 
should very easily be arranged. There are 
measurers in this country who could pass on 
the yachts. Lloyds has agents here, and those 
agents could act as measurers, and in several 
ways this difficulty could be overcome. 

What the Atlantic yachtsmen aimed at was 
to arrange a good fair race between the yachts- 
men of the two countries, and it is the earnest 
hope of all who are interested in the sport that 
the race may be arranged. 


Plans of Sonder Class Yachismen. 


C. H. W. Foster, of Boston, has placed an 
order for a new yacht for the Sonder class with 
W. Starling Burgess, and work on the new 
yacht has been started. This will be the fourth 
Sonder yacht that Mr. Foster has built. In 
1906 he built Caramba from E.'A. Boardman’s 
designs, and that yacht was one of the trio 
selected to defend the Roosevelt cup. The fol- 
lowing year he raced the Caramba and in 1908 
again went to E. A. Boardman for a new boat. 
This was the Bandit, the only boat built for the 
class that year. This year both Bandit and 
Caramba were entered in the trial races, and 
after the match for the Taft cup with the Ger- 
mans, Mr. Foster purchased Hevella from Otto 
Protzen. 

Just after the close of the season’s racing 
Bandit was sold for racing at Buzzard’s Bay 
next season, and the report made that Mr. 
Foster would have a new boat for the 1910 
racing. 

At the Burgess plant, Marblehead, the Sonder 
class boat Wolf, owned by Caleb Loring, which 
was one of the American team in the match this 
year, is undergoing alterations toward improve- 
ment for next season. Demon, owned by Frank 
B. Crowninshield, also is being altered, while 
improvements in view of strengthening Lady, 
owned by Foss & Boardman, will probably be 
started soon. This boat in the heavy racing 
of last season went somewhat out of shape, and 
it is hoped that the construction of the boat 
can be improved, so that Lady will hold her 
form. ‘ 

Lawrence F. Percival, it is said, will have a 
boat built, but the designer has not yet been 
announced. Fred Lawley, it is said, is to have 
two or three new boats for this class, and Mr. 
Thomas, who last summer raced Bessie on 
Buzzard’s Bay, has placed an order with C. D. 
Mower for a new boat. Mr. Mower will prob- 
ably have another order in this class. 

One of the Lawley boats, it is said, will be 


for Charles Francis Adams, 2d, who sold 
Crooner after the international race to Otto 
Protzen, and that yacht is now in Germany. 


Sailing Craft on the Lakes. 


THE chief interest on the Lakes, particularly 
on Lake Erie about Cleveland, just now is in 
the 18-foot class, and this interest was created 
because of the inter-club races arranged and 
sailed, one of which was won by Hayseed, and 
last year’s by Dorchen. Another race will be 
sailed next summer in eastern waters, and 
efforts are being made to stimulate interest in 
the class, so that the sport may be continued. 

Robert E. Power, who worked hard to boom 
the 18-foot class at Cleveland, writing about the 
18-footers, says: 

“It is no secret that the outlook for sail 
yachting on the Great Lakes is not what some 
optimists would have us believe. The careful 
observer can see a change, a decided change, in 
conditions in the past decade. It may not be 
for the worse, but I doubt if it is for the better. 

“TI think Commodore Walter S. Russel, of the 
Detroit Country Club, expressed the tendency 


toward sail yachting hereabouts in a talk I had ° 


with him recently about the prospects of pro- 
moting a new class of universal rule boats on 
Lake Ste. Claire. 

“*We had to give it up this season,’ he said, 
‘because our young men are automobile crazy. 
We have lots of timber for racing crews, but the 
minute we suggest that it takes work to put a 
yacht in condition they lose every shadow of 
interest. The love of it which we old fellows 
have always had, seems to be lost.’ 

“When a millionaire organization like the 
Country Club, with plenty of money to build 
boats and idle hundreds of young men to sail 
them, cannot secure Corinthians enough to man 
a few small craft, what hope is there for the 
isolated strugglers in the little towns? It 
seems, as Mr, Russel says, that the love of sail- 
ing is dying out. The man who begins boating 
now in more than nine cases out of ten buys 
gasolene, and his days afloat may be measured 
in pints per horsepower hour. 

“Sail yachting on fresh water flourishes most 
off Toronto and other ports along the north 
shore of Lake Ontario. The Canadians have 
retained their salt water heritage, and they 
jealously guard against the encroachments of 
easier forms of locomotion. I visited the Royal 
Canadian Y. C. this fall and was astonished to 
see in commission so many of the big old- 
fashioned cruising sail yachts—which were well 
known twenty years ago. 

“On the American side of the Great Lakes, 
Erie and Ontario, especially, cruising sail yachts 
are so rare as to be considered oddities. In 
the swift march of time they have literally been 
left behind—abandoned for want of men to 
sail them. When, occasionally, one is seen pok- 
ing along ‘outside, she is laughingly referred to 
as a ‘workhouse!’ 

“The modern lake sailors are on the jib and 
mainsail sloops and about all their time is spent 
racing within hail of their home port. The 
Chicago waterfront still retains some semblance 
of topsail days, but the big boats of this class 
are mostly sad relics of glory long since gone. 
The Chicago Y. C. has done much for the large 
sailing yacht by means of its annual long dis- 
tance race to Mackinac. The trip up Lake 
Michigan requires seamanship to a considerable 
degree, and hulls both swift and safe are neces- 
sary to successfully negotiate the long stretch 
of open water. 

“Betwixt and between we find some sailing 
sport at Rochester, mostly by past aspirants 
for the Canada’s cup. Buffalo has a mixed fleet 
of perhaps a score sizable sailers, while Cleve- 
land is pinning its hopes to the 18-footers. 
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“Toledo is catboat mad and so is Detroit. 
In fact, a writer describing the Inter-Lake 
Yachting Association regatta at Toledo, in 
August, said that the main event of the week 
was the catboat contest for the President Tait 
cup. The boats measure 15-feet waterline and 
may carry 260 feet of sail. Some years ago 
these diminutive representatives of our royal 
sport would scarcely have been noticed. 

“As to cruising on the lakes in sailing yachts 
there is none. The power boat has claimed the 
patronage of those who used to go by the 
slower means. Some auxiliaries still seek out 
the lonely spots in Georgian Bay and along the 
wild north shore of Lake Superior, but they 
are rare birds. The most notable new one is 
Agawa, Commodore Jenning’s schooner, hail- 
ing from Detroit. Even she put-puts through 
rivers and narrow channels. 

“On the inland lakes of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota yachting really flourishes. On White 
Bear, Winnebago, Butte des Morts, Fox and 
scores of other spring-fed lakes there are many 
sailboats. Except on Lake Winnebago heavy 
seas are unknown. If a boat capsizes or fills, as 
so often happens, there is no ballast in the hull 
to sink her. 

“Racing is keen and spirited in these waters. 
The boats there are marvels of intelligent 
design and workmanship, and the best eastern 
sailmakers supply the cloth to drive them. 
Every summer the clubs of the Inland Lakes 
Yachting Association ship the pick of their 
fleet by rail to Oshkosh on Lake Winnebago, 
and there they battle for supremacy. In tests 
of skill, seamanship and downright pluck these 
contests are not excelled anywhere in this 
country. Men of muscle are needed to handle 
the slippery sleds used in those waters, and they 
grow them out in that country.’ 


The Long Distance Races. 


PxLans are being made for several long dis- 
tance races for next season, both for power and 
sailing craft, and the conditions to govern these 
events will be announced shortly. The first 
race of the new season will be from Philadel- 
phia to Havana, a distance of 1,400 miles. This 
race, which is being promoted by the Yachts- 
men’s Club of Philadelphia, will be started about 
the first week of May, and is for vessels between 
60 and 100 feet. Three yachtsmen have already 
notified the committee that they will enter their 
yachts, and others who are building, will in all 
probability take part if they can get their 
yachts in time. In order to make the race 
more attractive, prizes have been offered 
for a race home, so that the yachtsmen will 
have entertainment both going down and com- 
ing back. 

The races to Bermuda will be started toward 
the end of June. There will be the usual race 
for motor boats, which will be started in New 
York Harbor by the Motor Boat Club of 
America and the sailing craft will be started by 
the Atlantic Y. C. These races have grown in 
popularity since they were first arranged, and 
next year’s events are likely to have more 
starters than ever before. 

For smaller power boats there will be the 
Marblehead race, which next season will start 
from Marblehead and finish off the Crescent 
Athletic Club house at Bay Ridge. The race 
last summer was the most successful of those 
over this course. It is thought that there will 
be more than twenty starters in this event, and 
if they get away from Marblehead early in the 
morning, they should finish off the Crescent 
Club house the next .afternoon. 

There will be a renewal of the races around 
Long Island for power boats and sailing craft. 
The New York Athletic Club will have its 
races through the Sound to Block Island, and 
there will be a race to Albany and back, as 
well as shorter races on the Hudson River. 
These long distance races have grown very 
much in popularity, and those owners of staunch 
yachts that may be out of date as far as being 
racers are concerned are pleased to be able to 
take part in races where skill in handling, 
knowledge of tides and experience as navigators 
counts. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


There is also some talk of a race for power 
boats to Norfolk, and another one for power 
boats and for sailing craft from New York 
Harbor to Newport. 

The race to Norfolk should be an attractive 
one. There are many harbors between New 
York and Norfolk, where those who may get 
tired of the race or who meet with some mis- 
hap can put in. There is Barnegat, then further 
down the Delaware River, and those who 
enter there can return through the canals. 
Then for those who complete the race, there is 
the charming variety of being able to come 
home by way of Chesapeake Bay, the canals 
and Delaware River. This cruise to Norfolk 
on the ocean and return by the inland route is 
one of the most pleasant trips the owner of a 
small motor boat can make. 


Brig-Rigged Auxiliary. 


A 60-Foor auxiliary brig-rigged yacht has 
been designed by Norman L. Skene for Harry 
L. Friend, of the Marblehead division of the 
Boston Y. C., which is to be built this winter. 
This rig is very much a novelty, and the whole 
make up of the yacht is something out of the 
ordinary. 

The yacht will be 60 feet on deck, 12 feet 6 
inches beam and 4 feet 6 inches draft. She 
will have a six-cylinder engine of 70 horsepower, 
which will give her a speed of about 12 miles 
under power alone. She has a_ torpedo-boat 
stern and a ram bow, and in general outline 
will have the appearance of a miniature war 
vessel. There is a trunk cabin forward, which 
is raised at its after end to form a conning 
tower. The bridge is just abaft this, and the 
yacht may also be steered from inside the ob- 
servatory room. ‘There is another trunk cabin 
abaft the engine room space, over the owner’s 
stateroom. 

On fore and main there are the lower courses, 
topsails and top-gallant-sails. The staysails 
are of sufficient size to keep the yacht steady in 
a seaway, while the whole sail plan is large 
enough to send her along fairly well in a fair 
breeze. Instead of being brailed up in the usual 
manner the sails are sent out on the yards with 
outhauls. The braces do not trim to the deck, 
but lead from the deck to the yards, the 
hauling parts being made fast at the masts. 

Below decks the layout is particularly good. 
In the forward part of the boat is a guests’ 
stateroom. Abaift this is the main saloon, of 
good size. Off the main saloon is the observa- 
tion room, which is reached by a short com- 
panionway. A piano is installed in the observa- 
tion room. On the port side of this room is 
the gallery, and on the starboard side a large 
clothes closet. Next aft comes the engine room 
space, which is shut off from the rest of the 
boat by a watertight bulkhead at either end. 
The crew’s quarters are in the engine room. 
Abaft the engine room and reached by a sepa- 
rate companionway from the deck is the 
owner’s stateroom. 


Yachts Change Hands. 


TuE following transfers of yachts are reported 
through the Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency: 

40-foot sloop Sabine, sold by ex-Commodore 
Edward P. Boynton to Manuel J. DeSilva, of 
Boston. 

25-foot auxiliary sloop Jingo, sold by 
Augustus P. Loring to Sumner C. Andrews, of 
Gloucester. - 

21-foot knockabout Kanaka, sold by William 
J. Aylward, Jr., to William M. McHugh, Jr., of 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Aloha Nearly Ready. 


_ Tue steel auxiliary, bark-rigged yacht build- 
ing at the Fore River Ship Yard, at Quincy, 
for Commodore Arthur Curtiss James, of the 
New York Y. C., is almost ready for launching. 
She will be named Aloha. This yacht is 201 
feet over all, 165 feet on the waterline, 35 feet 
beam and 16 feet draft. The new yacht will be 
ready for commission next spring. 


[Nov. 20, 1909. 





Naval Architects’ Meeting. 


_THE seventeenth general meeting of the So- 

ciety of Naval Architects was held in Assembly 
Room No. 1, Engineering Societies Building, 
Thursday and Friday, Nov. 18 and 19, 19009. 
There was a banquet in Delmonico’s large hall 
at 7 Pp. M. Friday, Nov. 19. 

The council met at 3 Pp. M. Wednesday, Nov. 
17,,in the council room No, 716, seventh floor, 
Engineering Societies Building. 

The list of papers read at the meeting is as 
follows: , 

1. “Evolution of Screw Propulsion in the 
United States,’ by Charles H. Cramp, vice- 
president. 

2. “The Effect of Parallel Middle Body Upon 
Resistance,” by Naval Constructor D. W. 
Taylor, U. S. N., vice-president. 

3. “The Influence of the Position of the Mid- 
ship Section on the Resistance of Some Types 
of Vessels,” by Professor H. C. Sadler, mem- 
ber of council. 

4. “Some Ship-shaped Stream Forms,” by 
Asst. Nav. Constructor Wm. McEntee, U. S. 
N., member. 

5. “Applications of Electricity to the Pro- 
pulsion of Naval Vessels,” by W. L. R. Emmet. 

6. “The Producer Gas Boat Marenging,” by 
H. L. Aldrich, member of council. 

7. “Building and Equipping Non-Magnetic 
Auxiliary Yacht ‘Carnegie’ with Producer Gas 
Propelling Equipment,” by Wallace Downey, 
associate member. 

8. “The Design of Submarines,” by Marley F. 
Hay, member. 

9. “The Foreign Trade Merchant Marine of 
the United States. Can It be Revived?” by 
George W. Dickie, member of council. 

10. “Material Handling Arrangements for 
Vessels on the Great Lakes,” by Alexander E. 
Brown, member. 

11. “Structural Rules for Ships,’ 
Donald, member. 

12. “Rivets in Tension,’ by Robert Curr, 
member. 

13. “The Strength of Watertight Bulkheads,” 
by Professor William Hovgaard, member. 

14. “Cruising Motor Boats,” by E. T. Keyser. 


, 


by James 


New York Y. C. Nominations. 


Tuts is the season of the year when com- 
mittees of the many yacht clubs are trying to 
pick out officers for the coming season, and 
their task is by no means an easy one. 
Committees of the Larchmont, Atlantic, 
Eastern and other big clubs are expected to 
report shortly, and then when the flag officers 
have been elected, plans will be made for next 
season’s sport. 

The ticket submitted to members of the New 
York Y. C, is: 

Commodore—Arthur Curtiss James. 

Vice-Commodore—C. Ledyard Blair. 

Rear-Commodore—Dallas B. Pratt. 

Secretary—G. A. Cormack. 

Treasurer—Tarrant Putnam. 

Regatta Committee—H. De Berkeley Par- 
sons, Walter C. Kerr and Ernest E. Lorillard. 

Measurer—William Hallock. 

House Committee—Thomas A. Bronson, 
Hunter Wykes and George A. Freeman. 

Committee on Admissions—Henry C. Ward. 
Albert V. De Goicouria, Henry T. Sloane, 
Cornelius Vanderbit and J. D. Jerrold Kelley. 

Library Committee—Grenville Kane, James 
A. Metcalf and Charles W. Lee. 

Model Committee—James D. Sparkman, Al- 
bert Bradlee Hunt and Paul Eve Stephenson. 

Members in charge of club stations and 
anchorages—No. 1, Stapleton, S. I., Robert E. 
Tod; No. 2, foot of East Twenty-third street, 
N. Y., J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr.; No. 4, New 
London, Conn., Vernon C. Brown; No. 5, 
Shelter Island, N. Y., Charles Lane Poor; No. 
6, Newport, R. I., Maximilian Agassiz; No. 7, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., Arthur Curtiss James; 
No. 9, Ardsley-on-Hudson, Franklin Q. Brown 
and No. 10, Glen Cove, N. Y., J. Harvey Ladew, 

With the exception of a member of the Com- 
ir.ittee on Admissions and the member in charge 
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of the Vineyard Haven station, the officers and 
standing committees of the coming year will 
he the same as those of this year. 

The annual election of officers takes place at 
the last general meeting of the club each year, 
which this year will be held on Thursday, 
Dec. 16. ; ; 

The Nominating Committee is composed of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Fred- 
erick G. Bourne, Cornelius Vanderbilt, F. H. 
Von Stade, Robert P. Doremus, Daniel Ap- 
pleton, W. Butler Duncan, Jr., Wilson Marshall 
and Grenville Kane. 

Commodore Leonard C. Richards, of the At- 
lantic Y. C., is to be the next commodore of 
the Larchmont Y. C. Commodore Richards 
worked hard for the Atlantic Club during the 
three years he held office there, and the club 
under his leadership was very successful. He 
feels now that it is time some one else took 
hold down the bay, and he will change his 
sphere of usefulness to the Larchmont Club. 
Commodore Wilson Marshall has been com- 
modore of that club for four years, and he, too, 
thinks that he has earned a good rest. Com- 
modore Marshall has done a great deal for the 
Larchmont Club while he has held office. 


Power Boat for A. T. Atkinson. 


A 51-Foot power boat is being built at the 
yard of William P. Kirk at Toms River for A. 
W. Atkinson, who has just been elected com- 
modore of the Island Heights Y. C. This yacht 
has been designed and the specifications drawn 
by Edson B. Shock. She is a semi-raised deck 
type of boat with a small house forward as a 
protection to the helmsman and those guests 
who may occupy the bridge deck. The beam of 
the new yacht will be 12 feet, and her draft 3 
feet. The keel and frames are being made of 
Jersey oak, the planking is of cedar and the 
keelson, stringers, clamps, etc., are of yellow 
pine. 

There’ will be a double stateroom aft fitted 
with two berths, a bureau and a sofa. On the 
port side forward will be a large toilet room. 
The saloon will have two full length transoms 
with sideboards at the forward end and china 
and glass lockers with leaded glass doors under 
the side decks. Forward of the saloon on the 
starboard side will be another stateroom with 
full berth and bureau. The galley will be on the 
opposite side. The interior fitting of the yacht 
will be of mahogany. The after deck will be 
ten feet long. 

A Standard motor of 25 horsepower will be 
used and a speed of 12 miles an hour is ex- 
pected. The engine room has berths and lockers 
for the crew. This yacht is to be ready early 
in the spring. , 





Palm Beach Motor Boat Races. 


THE management of the Palm Beach motor 
boat races next March will be in the hands of 
experienced men in motor boating. The presi- 
dent of the Palm Beach Power Boat Association 
is H. M. Flagler, whose handsome residence, 
Whiteliall, stands at the lakeside. Wm. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., is vice-president, Fred Sterry 
second vice-president and Leland Sterry, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The burden of past tournaments has largely 
been on Leland Sterry’s shoulders, who has 
worked with Theodore D. Wells, chairman of 
the regatta committee, whose office is 32 Broad- 
way, New York. The executive committee is 
H. C. Ward, New York Y. C.; J. K. Clarke, 
New York Y. C.; ex-Commodore Harrison B. 
Moore, Atlantic Y. C.; Lieut. H. L. Willoughby, 
New York Y. C., and H. E. Bemis, the Royal 
Bahamas Y. C. A booklet with all particulars 
of the forthcoming regatta has just been issued 
by the Palm Beach Power Boat Association, 
and can be had:from Theodore D. Wells, 32 
Broadway, New York; Leland Sterry, Palm 
Beach, Fla.. or W. J. Morgan, 1777 Broadway, 


New York. The chief prize this winter will be 
$2,000 in gold. 
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Toledo Y. C. Cemmittees. 


Tue Port Clinton Y. C. at its annual meet- 
ing recently announced that its annual regatta 
would be sailed on July 4 next year, and invi- 
tations have been issued to members of Toledo 
yacht clubs to take part in this event. The 
club will furnish a tug to take yachts to the 
course. 

Commodore S. O. Richardson, of the Toledo 
Y. C., has announced the standing committees 
for the coming year: 

House—Charles W. Russell, Chairman; W. 
E. Schroeder, Irving E. Macomber. 

Entertainment—Walter Haskell, Chairman; 
Will H. Gunckel, Roy B. Woolley, Harry T. 
Crandall, W. M. Booker. 

Membership—Herman A. Hill, Chairman; 
Charles Frese, Carl A. Mathias, John Wright, 
J. George Kapp, Jr. 

Regatta (Sail)—Al. H. Gallagher, Chairman; 
Joseph M. Grasser, E. F. Wayman, R. 
Luedtke, W. E. Taylor. 

Regatta (Power Boats)—George E. Hardy, 
Chairman; Henry W. Hess, W. W. Knight, 
A. A. Atwood, S. L. McAfee. 

Tennis—E. H. Refior, Chairman; W. J. 
Dedertz, E. F. Wayman. . 


Newport Y. C. Election. 


At the annual meeting of the Newport Y. C. 
held recently, William M. Arnold was elected 
commodore. This action of the club is in 
fitting recognition of Commodore Arnold’s 
twelve years’ work as secretary of the club. 
Two years ago he was chosen vice-commodor+, 
and was also vice-president of the Narragansett 
Bay Yacht Racing Association. The other 
officers elected were as follows: George L. 
Draper, Vice-Commodore; Edward T. Treichel, 
Rear-Commodore; J. P. Cozzens, Secretary; 
John S. Coggeshall, Treasurer; J. Everett 
Benson, Measurer; Samuel Bailey, J. A. Allen, 
Vernon B. Anderson, J. W. Wilson and E. A. 
Whipple, House Committee; John G. Costello, 
Charles S. Plummer, William Kerr, F. S. Mc- 
Lellan and William Douglass Hazard, Regatta 
Committee; John E. Scannevin and Henry D. 
Root, Model Committee. 

John G.. Costello and William Douglas 
Hazard, of the regatta committee, have served 
many years, due to the fact they are considered 
the most expert yachtsmen in the bay, although 
neither own yachts, but have been interested 
in all the prominent yachting fixtures in those 


yar since being members of the Newport 


Ancient Vessels of Denmark. 


In view of the deep interest displayed in the 
reproduction of the Half Moon at this port 
recently, it is interesting to note that there are 
a number of ancient craft still afloat and in 
active service on the Baltic and in the North 
Sea, one of which at least, the Constance, 27 net 
tons, was built early in the eighteenth century, 
or in 1723. Others are the Marie, 34 n. t., built 
in 1776; the Erik Hanson, 49 n. t., built in 1786; 
De Tvende Brodre, 47 n. t., built in 1786; De 
Fire Brodre, 14 n. t., built in 1794; Albertine, 
68 n. t., built in 1794; Marie, 21 n. t., built in 
1804; Thora Johanne, 34 n. t., built in 1807, the 
same year that the Clermont made her famous 
voyage; the De To Brodre, 25 n. t., built in 
1809, and the Ebenezer, 20 n. t., built in 1810. 
The smaller ships are trading in the Baltic, 
while the larger ones regularly cross the North 
Sea with all kinds of cargo. All are under the 
Danish flag. This is certainly a record of old 
vessels which it would be hard to beat and 
whose builders and original owners have 
naturally gone the way of all flesh—Marine 
Journal. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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ARTHUR BINNEY 


(Formerly Stewart & Binnzy) 
Navel Architost and Yacht Broker 
uliding, . ° 
— 3 iy, reet ty hon MASS. 


COX @ STEVENS 


Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


15 William Street, - -New York 
Telephones 1375 and 1376 Broad 


Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain 
and comprehensive directions for the construction of 
canoes, rowing and sailing boats and hunting craft. By 
W. P. Stephens. Cloth. Seventh and enlarged edition. 


264 ges. Numerous illustration d lates i 
envelope. Price, $2.00. as = 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Hints and Points for Sportsmen, 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 244 pages. 
rice, 


This compilation comprises six hundred odd_ hints, 
helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the 
shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, 
the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the 
field sportsman in all the varied phases of his activity. 
‘Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac- 
ia useful works of reference in the sportsman’s 
ibrary. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forzst anp Stream is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The editors invite communications on 
the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anonymous 
communications will not be saqpetes. The editors are 

of correspond 


not responsible for the views 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


_Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For 
single copies, $3 per year; $1.50 for six months. Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft, payable to the Forest and Stream Publi: 
ng Company. he Paper may be obtained of news- 
lealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
a Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 for six 
months. 

Foreign Subscriptions and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co. 
Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: 
for six months. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 16 cents per agate line. Special rates 
for three, = and twelve months. Eight words to the 
line, fourteen lines to one inch. Advertisements should 
be received by Saturday previous to issue in which 
they are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must 
invariably be accompanied by the money, or they will 
not be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per 
line. — advertisements of an approved 
serte 


ents, 


50 per year; $2.25 


Display Classified Advertising. 


Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instructi 
Schools, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship Time 
Tables: Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs, Taxidermists. The Kennel. Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per agate line, per insertion, 13 cents. 
Three months and over, 10 cents per line. 


Solid Classified Advertising. 
For Sale. Kennel. Prope For Sale. Real Estat 
For Sale or To Wants tnd Exchanges. Per egute 
line, 10 cents. Absolutely no display. No advertisement 


of less than three lines accept Cash must in every 
case accompany order. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
127 Franklin St., New York. 
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Modern Yacht Cordage. 


Tue art of spinning cordage must be a very 
ancient one, for even in the earliest day of his 
development man must have constantly wanted 
to use the equivalent of that “little piece of 
string,” without which no sensible person 1s 
now supposed to leave home. According to 
E. du Boulay, a writer in the Field, the first 
rope was probably a creeper of some sort, and 
it would soon have been found out that sharper 
bends could be taken, and even rough knots 
tied in it without fracture, provided that it had 
had a preliminary twisting so as to separate the 
fibres, as is still done in the case of the hazel 
bonds used to tie up faggots. 

Where a single creeper was not strong 

enough for any special task it would be a 
natural thing to take two or more, but he must 
have been a genius who first discovered that by 
giving each creeper a preliminary twist and then 
laying up together two or more in a reverse 
direction the result would be a rope which, in- 
stead of trying to untwist, would always keep 
its component strands twisted together in 
spiral form, so that it could be used over - 
over again, and this simple art contains = 
kernel of all the subsequent ropemaking an 
twine-spinning methods on which our modern 
textile industries are based. After its discovery 
it would soon occur to some.one that various 
grasses and fibres could be thus laid -up into 
ropes, which would possess both flexibility and 
durability to a marked degree, and the art ot 
the present-day ropemaking consists 1n nothing 
more than carrying out the latter operations in 
a scientific way. 
: The first thing to be done is to comb out the 
material, of whatever-kind is selected, so as to 
straighten out each fibre and remove all im- 
purities or defective parts, and then to spin it 
un irito Jong’tontinuous yarns of as unilorm 
strength and size as possible. According to the 
size of the:rope required, a certain number of 
these yarris are taken and twisted up into a 
strand, and, simple as-such an operation sounds, 
a considerable amount of knowledge and skill 
is required to carry it out properly. Thus, if 
the yarns were simply stretched out alongside 
each other between, say, two hooks, one ot 
which were ‘then caused to revolve, the result 
would certainly look like a strand; but on ex- 
amination it. would be found that while the 
central yarns were slack, the outside ones, 
owing to their spiral. course, would be much 
tighter, and thus the first essential of a good 
rope—i. e., that every yarn should take an equal 
share of the strain—would be lacking. In twist- 
ing up a strand, therefore, the outer yarns must 
be allowed to gain on the inner ones, and this 
is done by rolling up each yarn on a drum 
attached to a revolving wheel, so that the feed 
adjusts itself during the spinning. 

Two or more of the strands thus made are 
now taken and laid up in a contrary direction 
to their original twist, the result being any- 
thing from a ball of houseline to a main sheet, 
according to the number and size of the yarns 
and strands. In the case of a rope a good deal 
of the flexibility and durability will depend on 
the amount of relative twist in the strand and 
the lay or spiral of the rope, and for every size 
experience has shown that certain proportions 
give the best results with certain materials; 
and here comes in the individual experience of 
the ropemaker. If the twist of the strand be 
too high the resulting rope will be hard and 
stiff, and its lay will be “short in the jaw” and 
generally unpleasant to work, while if the twist 
of the strand be too low the rest will be a rope 
“long in the jaw,” needlessly soft and flexible, 
stretching a good deal under strain, and ab- 
sorbing water and shortening under its influ- 
ence. Formerly all rope making was done by 
hand, and the streets of Bridport, if not as wide 
as Sackville St. Dublin, are the widest in Eng- 
land, compared with the size of the town, simply 
because in former days the art of ropemaking 
was carried out on each side of the central road- 
way, for this place was the center. of our rope- 
making industry for many years, so much so 
that it was customary to say of a man that had 
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suffered death from the hangman that he had 
been killed with a “Bridport dagger.” 

In the town of Bideford there is, or, at all 
events, was quite recently, one of these old 
rope walks, whose rights came before those oi 
general traffic, which latter had to be suspended 
during its operations, and the sight of the 
ancient ropemaker, girdled round the waist with 
loose bundles of Manilla hemp, slowly walk- 
ing backwards from the spinning wheel down 
the street as he fed the fleecy fibre into yarn, 
brought one back in imagination to the days of 
Amyas Leigh and the “Rose of Devon.” Up to 
comparatively recent times every seaport and 
even fishing village made its own cordage, and 
in the picturesque little village of Seaview, in 
the Isle of Wight, may still be seen a certain 
straight roadway known as the “Ropewalk.” 

Although nowadays machinery is used for 
ropemaking, yet individual skill and craft are by 
no means entirely ousted from this branch of 
manufacture, especially in the spinning of the 
yarn from the fibre. As long as a rope is kept 
straight under a pull, there is practically no 
movement among its internal parts, and conse- 
quently no friction; but directly it is led over 
a sheave its strands have to slide over each 
other, so as to accommodate themselves to the 
curve, and it is the friction thus produced which 
tends to wear out. ropes more or less according 
to the nature of their fibre. Up to the present 
no fibre has been found to approach cotton as 
far as standing wear is concerned, and for this 
reason it is almost exclusively used for convey- 
ing power in factories. When its strands have 
been properly lubricated with a suitable medium 
it is extraordinary for how many years it will 
last under daily use, but, of course, it is kept 
free from wet When working thus, and water is 
the great enemy of all cordage used on yachts. 
Under its influence the fibres swell unevenly, 
so that the even distribution among them of 
the strain is interfered with; the rope gets 
larger in diameter, and harder, so that it wili 
not run well over sheaves, and, moreover, it 
shortens in length considerably. In order to 
minimize these bad effects of wet it has been 
the custom from time immemorial to work 
some sort of protective medium into the yarns, 
such as Stockholm tar. This certainly keeps out 
the wet, but it makes the ropes hard and stiff, 
so .tarred cordage is not often met with in 
yachts. The American makers work a sort of 
oil into the yarns of their Manilla ropes, which, 
while keeping them lissom, prevents to a cer- 
tain extent the bad effects of wet. 

As regards the material used, nothing 
stronger has been found as yet than good flax. 
Formerly this used to be grown a good deal 
in Somerset, and even now some of our best 
canvas is made in the West Country; but flax 
is a very exhausting crop to the land, and’ the 
bulk of it is now grown in Ireland, though a 
good deal is grown in Belgium. Hemp never 
did well in our climate, but for several hundred 
years Russia has been the great cultivating 
ground for this most useful plant, and she sti!l 
supplies not only nearly all Europe, but. also 
America. A very good class of hemp is also 
grown in Italy, which possesses great strength. 
but for yacht cordage Manilla hemp has always 
been the favorite, both from its clean and silky 
appearance, and also from its flexibility, al- 
though size for size it is not as strong as 
Italian hemp. 

A few years ago a new sort of rope was in- 
troduced by Messrs Ratsey, of Cowes, for use 
in racing yachts;-which for strength and dura- 
bility has never been approached by anything. 
It is built up of twine made of flax grown in 
Ireland and laid up on a most scientific method 
in Germany, and although costing more than 
twice the price of Manilla, its extraordinary 
strength and durability amply repay the in- 
creased outlay. It was first use@& in the 
Navahoe, where it was found that one pair of 
jib sheets lasted no less than three seasons, 
and the main sheet two seasons, the yacht be- 
ing continually raced. Seeing that it is no un- 
usual thing for a racing yacht to expend three 
Manilla main sheets in a season, this gives a 
good idea of its durability. Sybarita’s running 
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gear was also made of this rope, and equally 
good results were obtained. At first a certain 
amount of trouble was experienced, owing to 
too much size being employed in making the 
rope, which occasioned it to get rather slippery 
in wet weather, but this fault is not found in 
the rope recently made. 

As regards the question of its strength, 
the following figures will give an_ easily 
followed comparison. Manilla, 134-inch rope 
breaks at 22cwt., 14-inch rope at 16cwt.; twine 
rope, 134-inch rope breaks at 63cwt., 1%4-inch 
rope at 46cwt. Owing to its great strength, 
Italian hemp has been used in the Royal Navy 
for the last hundred years, and it is chiefly used 
for the bolt ropes of sails in yachts; but when 
wire rope purchases came into use the strain 
on the luffs became too great for hemp, and 
wire is now used for these parts of sails. As 
this cannot well be sewn on like hemp rope, it 
is run up through a tabling or long pocket in 
the sail, and is held in position by seizings oi 
marline at intervals. As all hand sewing is 
done from left to right, bolt ropes must be 
right-handed, and are sewn on to the port side 
of sails. 

Some years ago a good deal of attention was 
attracted by the reports of a new fibre for rope- 
making, which it was claimed would soon dis- 
place hemp, etc. This was a plant growing in 
Mexico, which hitherto had only been looked 
on as a weed; it was called Sisal, and in ap- 
pearance was something like Manila, and no 
doubt it did make a fairly good rope, one 
peculiarity of which was that when wet it got 
softer instead of harder; but when put to the 
actual test of use it could not hold its own with 
the older fibres, and is now seldom heard of, as 
far as yachts are concerned, anyway. During 
the boom quite large fortunes were made by 
some of the farmers in Mexico by the cultiva- 
tion and sale of this plant. 

Cotton ropes have always been in use in 
American yachts more or less, the chief reason 
no doubt being that they are made from a 
native plant, and that their clean white appear- 
ance helps to show off a smart yacht. With us, 
however, cotton ropes never came much into 
fashion, the chief objection being that in our 
climate they were very liable to mildew, and 
that when wet they got very hard and shortened 
a good deal in length. Of late years, however, 
what is called Ramie rope has come in a good 
deal in use for small craft. This is made from 
Indian cotton, and although it pulls down a 
good deal in use, yet it does not mildew, nor 
get hard when wet, and as it can be scrubbed so 
as to look nearly as white as American cotton 
ropes it is very much used in France by the 
owners of small craft. The generality of cord- 
age met with is made with three strands, 
although four-stranded rope is often seen on 
yachts, as it is more lissom, but this advantage 
is only gained by a loss of strength. 


The Broom at Masthead. 


It was the famous Dutch Admiral Van Tromp 
who originated the custom of hoisting a broom 
at the masthead of his ship, showing his inten- 
tion of sweeping the English fleet from the 
sea, in the seventeenth century. His ~signal 
was answered by the English admiral hoisting 
a horsewhip, to indicate that he meant to give 
the Dutch a good whipping. Nowadays vessels 
that make record trips hoist the broom, while 
a pennant is still oftentimes referred to by sea- 
faring men as the horsewhip.—The Marine 
Journal. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBER PROPOSED. 
Atlantic Division—John E. Horn, Borden- 
town, N. J., by E. B. Ayres. 
NEW MEMBER ELECTED. 
Atlantic Division.—s5923, Frederic C. Pitcher, 
31 Nassau street, New York city. 
APPLICATION FOR REINSTATEMENT, 


Atlantic Division —3633, Henry B. Fort, 
Burlington, N. J. 
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BIG GAME CARTRIDGES 


Made 


by Cartridge Specialists 


They fit any rifle— your rifle. 
And your rifle will shoot better with U MC cart- 


ridges. 


That’s because U M C cartridge specialists scientific- 
ally select just the proper primer, the right amount 
and kind of powder, the exact weight and shape of 
bullet, to make your rifle do its very best. 


In the true sense, U MC cartridges are made to 
order—not ready made—because each is designed 


for its particular arm. 


Let your rifle have its U M C cartridges. 


In the National Military Meet at Camp Perry, J. W. 
Hessian placed 57 consecutive shots in the bull’s-eye 


at 800 yards. 


That’s accuracy—and a world’s record. 


UMC Steel Lined Shells won the 5 classic Interstate 


Handicaps of 1909. 


THE UNION METALLIC. CARTRIDGE COMPANY, cS é 


Trapshooting. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Dec. 14.—Bergen Beach (L. I.) G. C. L. H. Schorte- 
meier, Sec’y. 
Dec. 31—Dayton, Ky.—Northern Kentucky G. C. 
1910, 


Jan. 1—Bergen Beach (L. I.) G. C. merchandise handi- 
ca L. Schortemeier, Sec’y. 


p. ; 

Jan. 1.—Dayton, Ky.—Northern Kentucky G. C. tri- 
state trophy; live birds. ; 

Jan. 24-29.—Houston, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. Alf. 


Gardiner, Mgr. 
Feb. 8-10.—San Antonio, Tex., tournament. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
a 20.—Elizabeth, N. J.—Star G. C. W. H. Manning, 
ec’y. 
Nov. %5-96.—Omaha, Neb.—Benson G. C. F. T. Lover- 


ing, Sec’y. yi zs s 
Dec. 1-2.—Rising Sun (Md.) G. C. H. Linn Worthing- 
ton, e 
Sen Oe Eten (N. J.) Shooting Association. F. W. 
Mathews, Mer. : ; 
Dec. 4-5.—St. James, Mo.—Maurice G. C. W. W. 


Miller, Sec’y. 

Dec. 10.—Quarryville (Pa.) G. C.. J. R. Armstrong, Sec. 

Dec. 13-14.—Palestine (Tex.) G. C. Ben D. Jackson, Sec. 

Dec. 15.—Skaneateles Junction, N. Y.—Glenside G. C. 
C. S. Cottle, Sec’y. * 

Dec. 16-17.—Houston, Tex.—C. L. and Theo, Bering G. C. 
Cc. L. Bering, Mgr. 

Dec. 17.—Lambertville (N. J.) R. and G. CG E. E. 
Bates, Sec’y. 

Dec. 28-29,—Sullivan (Ill.) G. C. Bert Fultz, Sec’y. 

Dec 31, 1909-Jan. 1, 1910.—Belleville (Ont.) G. C. 
H. Howey, Sec’y. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, 


Dec. 31-Jan. 1.—Catasaqua, Pa.—Bryden G. C. G. E. 


Brown, Pres. 
1910. 


June 7-9.—Syracuse, N. Y.—New York State Sports- 
men’s Association tournament, Chas. G. Blandford, 


Sec’y. ; 
Jan. 17-21.—Hamilton (Ont.) G. C. H. A. Horning, Sec. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


At the shoot of the Independent and S. S. White 
gun clubs, held at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., on Sat- 
urday of last week, Mr. H. Lynn Worthington scored 
172 out of a total of 175 targets shot at, which certainly 
was an exhibition of great marksmanship. 


The Holland Gun Club, of Batavia, N. Y., expects to 
hold a shoot in the forenoon of. Thanksgiving Day. 
Hereafter the club will hold a regular shoot on the 
second Thursday, beginning at 1 o’clock. For further 
information address Secretary Chas. W. Gardiner. 


The five-man team contest between Harvard and Dart- 
mouth, was shot at Soldiers’ Field, on Nov. 13. Owing 
to cloudy weather and a light rain the light was not of 
the best, hense there was no remarkable scoring. The 
totals were: Harvard 205, Dartmouth 148. Hauthaway, 
of Harvard, scored high individual score, 46 out of 50. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


The Sunny South Handicap. 


THe Sunny South Handicap, to be held at Houston, 
Texas, Jan. 24, 25, 26. 27, 28, 29, 1910, under the auspices 
of the Adoue-Blaine and the Houston gun clubs, with 


*New York City 





BRIDGEPORT, Conn., U. S. A. 


Otto Sens as captain and Alf. Gardiner as manager, 
promises to be the largest attended shoot ever held in 
the South. 

The clubs expect to raise about. $3,000, to be used as 

cash prizes. The grounds will be fitted with five sets 
of new traps, a new club house fitted with lockers and 
every convenience for the occasion. Nothing will be left 
undone that will add to the pleasure and comfort’ of the 
shooters. 
_ This shoot is given at a season of the year where there 
is no trapshooting in the North and East, and cheap 
rates are in effect from all points, which will add greatly 
to the attendance. Following this shoot there will be a 
two days’ shoot at Bay City, Tex., and .arrangements 
will be made for a big hunt for the shooters after the 
shoot. Arrangements will be made with the railroad 
company for special cars to take the shooters from 
Houston to Bay City at the close of the big Sunny 
Seuth Handicap 

Tuesday following the shoot at Bay City, San Antonio 
will give a big three days’ shoot with $1,000 cash added. 
These three big sporting events will without doubt bring 
together the largest number of trapshooters,ever seen 
in the South. The shooters that attended the last Sunny 
South Handicap at Houston have all been loud in 
their praise of the shoot and will all return again with 
many others from their respective territories. The pro- 
grammes of these shoots will be arranged strictly for 
the amateurs, and even though some of them may not 
shoot a good gait, they will be perfectly satisfied after 
leaving the casnier’s office. ALF. GARDINER. 


At Point Breeze. 


PutLtapvetpuiA, Nov. 23 —Ten shooters took part in the 
handicap at the Point Breeze track to-day. Of these, 
Killian was the only one to score straight, while second 
money went to Peltz alone. The conditions were 10 live 
birds, handicap, entrance $5: 
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New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N 


i wa Nov. 13.—There was a good eee eeeeeereseeeeseeeeeee 
attendance of shooters, and full scores were common. 
Frank Hall from scratch scored 25 and 
leg on the November cup. 
made 25 in the Haslin c 
Westley-Richards gun handicap, J. Morrison scored 25 
i L. Thielman was equally success- 
The summaries follow: 


W H Matthews 
W. Matthews 


Independent Gun Club shoot: 


won the second 
G, F. Pelham, from scratch, 
contest and won. 





and won, while 
ful in the Hall cup contest. 
November cup, handicap, 25 targets: 


Dr L Thielman 
Dr R Held 


noe 
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G M Thompson 
C W Billings 
Haslin cup, handicap, © sargete: 
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T C Durham.. 
iendicnp, 25 targets: 


Dr E F Crowe 


G J Corbett... 
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Dr L Thielman 
G W Kuchler 
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The Chicago Gun Club.- 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 6.—Weather was mild and pleasant. 
R. J. Kistler, a visitor from Klocane, Minn., came out 
to see our shooting park, and after watching several 
squads shoot a round, he said he could not resist the 
temptation, and tried his hand at the targets, 

To-day’s shoot ended the summer season’s programme, 
and the winners in each class are herewith given, also the 
highest scores made during the season at the distance 


Hall cup, handicap, 25 
Dr L Thielman 3 


Su 


Dr L Thielman 
cial trophy, handicap, 25 
0 25 
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Dr De Wolfe 
G W Kuchler 
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Trap at Helmesburg. 


HoimeEssurc Junction, Pa., Nov. 13.—The Indepen- 
dent Gun Club and the S. S. White Gun Club held a 

There was a good attendance 
lif Frank Sidebotham was victor in 
the White Gun Club handicap with 23, plus 2 allowance, 
which made 25, a full score. 
testant in the Independent Gun Club’s events, scorin 
00 with an allowance of 11, tying with Cordery an 
nanan, the latter scoring 98 actual breaks out of 


> BRBBSRHSSHRSEA: 


to: 


Mrs Fetherston .. 


Winners _in summer season’s programme: . 
Event No. 1, 50 targets, class shooting, ten highest 
scores in the season to count: 


joint shoot- here to-day. 
of skillful markksmen. 


He also was a close con- 
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Newcomb was also conspicuously in the winnings, 
taking a silver spoon in the S. 


1 S. White competition 
with a net score of 


f 95, and was runner up in the In- 
dependent shoot with 98, of which 3 were allowance. 
Overbaugh won Class B spoon; Howard George won 
D Lynn Worthington, of Rising Su 
won the high honors, the beautiful silver marmala 

Lester German had no handicap in the Indep 
Gun Club event, in which Worthington, Cordery and 
Sidebotham tied, 100 bein 
off, Worthington showe 
of the gun. 
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Class C. spoon. 


the maximum. 
sh superb nerve and command 
Twilight was rapidly deepening when 
ton had to make a train for home, but the 
un expert lined up with his squad and scored 
all but one of his 25, bounded into an automobile and 
was whirled to the station before he knew the result of 
a . Cordery broke 22 and Sidebotham 20. 
all, Worthington shot at 175 targets during the day, and 
of this number he dropped but 3. 

The almost perfect weather was responsible for the 
There was but little wind, and 
early in the afternoon, when the light was good, there 
was no reason except the man behind the gun for not 
making a respectable total. 
first trap threw the targets puzzled not a few, until they 
became used to them, but the slower second trap ac- 
counted for many long-distance breaks. 
straight scores. 


In the shoot- 
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unusually high scores. 


The speed with which the 
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Yet there were 
ut f _ Newcomb and Worthington 
dividing the honors in this respect, although the former 
had his gun go wrong in the afternoon. 
. S. White shoot: 
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Event No. 2, 50 targets, distance 
ten highest scores in season to co 


icap, 16 to 23yds., 
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RO ete 44 44 44 44 43 43 43 42 42 420 431 
Fetherston 46 45 44 44 44 42 42 41 41 41 = 430 
Hunt ... 46 45 44 43 43 43 42 40 38 38 = 423 
Stockley 47 46 45 45 42 40 37 38 34.34 489 410 
Thwaite 44 44 42 41 41 40 40 39 39 39 = 409 
Humpfer 47 44 43 43 41 40 40 38 36 35 = 407 
Crocker 43 43 41 41 41 40 40 40 39 38 = 406 
Wolfe .. 45 45 44 44 41 40 40 36 36 34 405 
Cody ..; 44 41 41 41 40 40 40 39 39 37 402 
Miller .. 45 44 41 40 40 38 37 36 35 350 391 
Barriball 44 41 41 40 39 38 36 35 35 33 = 382 
Bosler .... 44 42 41 41 39 39 38 33 33 32 382 


Thomas has highest score at 28yds., scoring 47; Young 
and Roll each scoring 46. 

Thomas and Young tied with 49 at 22yds., Roll and 
Young following with 48. . 

Barto has two 49s from 2lyds., Roll following with 48, 
and _—— pushing them along with 47, 

Roll was high at 20yds., with 48; Geo, Eck, Barto and 
Flewelling each scoring 47. 

Nov. 7.—The weather was cloudy and dark, threaten- 
ing rain all day; a heavy downpour putting a stop to 
the shooting just as some of the boys were getting 
warmed up. 

Thomas was shooting his automatic gun and Taggart 
tried out his better half’s' new 20-gauge. Both of these 
shooters finished their last frame in the rain, and it was 
so dark they called for the lights to be turned on so they 
could see the birds, Thomas shooting from 23yds. and 
Taggart from 20yds. 

he Secligs were shooting a new 20-gauge field gun 
and did not come up to their usual scores, : 

Anderson, from Chicago Heights, brought his ewn 
gun with him to-day, and his scores show a big im- 
provement over his last visit. 

rs. Taggart intended trying her new 2/-gauge, but 
could not muster up courage to go out with the squads 
and then the weather man put a stop to the shooting by 
turning on the rain faucet. 


Events: 28 48 6. 

Targets: 25 25 2 25 
SE. ckcisgacdsuntsavestenisiees 20 23 21 22 19 
ER a ee er 21 21 20 21 14 
DL Tis cbcnnkshesaskseseckuae sen 11213 «14 ~«tw«w 
Ee errr 20 23 20 25 2 22 
DEEL ckpashosatendhebsseseosneesse 23 25 24 2 .. 
SE Jociuueuniskeeraeheeawasnkancents> 7 Bh TE 4. ce 
ET: sncsvkbavessessesoesneseeses ets a 

MED Shocks séueeaeeensscovenens 15 18 23 20 19 14 

SS Ga chkesehehenevencceeheaedss 20 23 19 19 19 13 
Swi seanbassostendschedseanteed ay Oe We Ee ce xe 
PEED <cacpasencdehsyweessseneynena 15 18 18 17 
EY Sic chery shbieanaedeuscerouee 15 13 21 19 
EE BE. stencdessecosecbssesnenens 8 13 19 13 
TUrgrimson .....cccccccccccccccccecs 17 18 


C. P. Bacuer, Sec’y.” 


Holland Gun Club. 


Batavia, N. Y., Nov. 11—At our regular monthly 
shoot to-day we had some shooters from Byron an 
Churchville, but not enough to shoot the three-man team 
race we had planned, e weather was fine and the 
scores speak for themselves, the first four events os 
the regular trophy programme. Febiger was high wit 
9%, Walls and Tomlinson 91 each. 










Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 2 10 15 
Febiger  BBaBaaBaaxe.... 
Tomlinson a BB Be .. wo wv 
Walls .. - 23 23 23 22 2 we) “es 
Watson .. . 2 244 BW B ates 
Gardiner . . 22 2 2 2 2 — 
Robson 16 19 18 19 aa? losie 
Keyes .. 14 16 19 18 os“ 
Lortz .. 10 12 10 15 ale 
Leonard 7 12 13 13 ey Yale 
Prentice 1413 14... si ace 
ratt 13 19 a8 
Killman 18 17 a “e 
Crandell me <0 i 
Bromley 14 Ss 7 
Palmer ....cccsccccscccccccces Pie Oe ea he -oeoe e 
Baker .....ccccccccccccccccses 10 


Eagle Gun Club. 


Manoa, Pa., Nov. 13.—In the 10-bird event, Sloan 
and Vanarsdale tied on 10. F. Paulson and Bonsall were 
second with 9, the latter losing his last bird. The con- 
ditions were entrance, three moneys. There was $50 
in the purse. Scores: 


Vanarsdale ..2122221212—10 jones -2021222001— 7 





EEE wawosyen 2122221222—10 illkill -0022220122— 7 
Bonsall ...... 2222122210— 9 Smith ... .0222000122— 6 
F Paulson ...2222222022— 9 Redman .0120120022— 6 
W Paulson ..2200021211— 7 Knowles ..... 2020200120— 5 
Five bird handicap, $3 entrance: 

ee Se eee ait — 5 Smith, 28 ......++- 12120— 4 
Worrell, 30 ....... 21112— 5 Knowles, 27 ....-- 21000— 3 
Vanarsdale, 29....22212— 5 Fillkill, 28 ....... 20010— 2 
F Paulson, 30..... 01221— 4 


Miss-and-out, $1 entrance: Worrell 6, Staley 5, F. 
Paulson 5, Sloan 4, Redman 4, Smith 2, Jones 2. 





Morristown Gun Club. 


Cuatranooca, Tenn., Nov. 9.—In the final contest for 
the Du Pont trophy, held by the Morristown, Tenn., 
Gun Club, Nov. eS - Hugh F. Mims won out on the 
nice score of 47 out of 50. Mr. Mims has been shooting 
an exceptionally good gait all season, and his final win 
was a well-deserved as well as a very popular one. ; 

Following are the scores of those eligible for this 
contest: H. F, Mims 47, i. B. Hill 43, W. D. Bushong 
42, C. K. Murphy 38, C. Trobaugh 37, John Carriger 36, 
D. P. Turner hh HOOTER. 
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Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Brooxtyn, L. I.—A beautiful day greeted the par- 
ticipants assembled for the Vanderveer and club trophy 
ccutests, which were held on Nov. 9. 

The attendance was fair, and would be called good on 
some shooting grounds we wot of. Four manufacturers’ 
representatives attended, and it is needless to say that 
no ame of any magnitude, finished or unfinished, were 
made 

The club contest was held at the club traps, and a few 
additional events were shot on the No. 2 set, which were 
keyed up. The wind being a bit incoming, hefted the 
elusive asphalt a few meters. beyond the usual ten or 
eleven rods, when missed. Young Jim Elliott caught a 
25 straight in the second section of the club race. This 
“saved his face” on the total. Kouwenhoven finished 
as he always does. He led the field from the 19yd. mark 
in Class A. Scheubel showed a clean pair of heels to 
the B Class with the high score of the club race, and 
Simonson, of Lynbrook, was high in Class C. 

Welles and Glover divided Sakon in the professional 
contingent. 

Schorty, who had charge of the office, fell down badly 
in the second half. 

Some of the additional events were shot on the extra 
set of traps. Messrs. G. S. K. Remsen, Kduwenhoven 
and Welles accounted for a straight each on this set. 

Garry was in prime form outside of the club race, and 
lost but 10 out of 125, an average of 92 per cent. 

Doc Moeller recorded a 23 and Kouwenhoven lost 5 
out of 75 in the extras. 

Charlie Schreyvogel worked hard, but as the traps 
have been acquainted with him for about six months, his 
scores will improve in the near future. 

G. Loebel, one of our old live-bird experts, tried out 
his new invention, an air-cushioned shell, and shot 3% 
drams, or equivalent, in dense powder with the recoil of 
2% drams or less. 

One of our quickest and snappiest performers, Mr. R. 
Morgan, had an off day, and could not hold right. 

Our final contest for the series takes place on Tuesday, 
Dec. 14, at 11 A. M. 


Class A 
First 
Targets: 25 25 Contest. Total. 

G K Kouwenhoven, 19.......... 20 23—43 42 85 
Pe EE, Min casesaveserenened’s 20 20—40 48 88 
L H Schortemeier, 18........... 22 17—39 43 82 
ee Oe, OE, BO ou cssccnccccs 19 20—39 op as 
Be. Oe I Milo ckescccescescece 16 19—35 

Class B. 
PEE, FE sk ceseswvccesscee 21 28—44 42 86 
EW Reynolds, 17 .....02...003 19 23—42 33 75 
EC TE, hchnciedaceeessnsee 16 19—35 38 73 
De CED 4.50 reede'voveene 16 21—37 = a 
I, BE os oivp inde caewscee 17 15—32 
eS Oe 14 16—30 43 73 

Class C. 
TR Bee TE cc céccicccces 17 22—39 
J H Vanderveer, 16 ............. 17 18—35 ia a 
ne 16 19—35 27 62 
We We SOND, 1B. soc c8cccccces 18 16—34 39 73 
PA TE ibednchséseeceesas 17 16—33 39 72 
C Sebrevvomel, 16.........cccccsee 19 14—33 as ee 
Ee he ON Sa 15 17—32 














{a 12 16—28 
Te SE ER iingéacscedesevcvees 13 12—25 
Professionals 
Fh 22 22—44 
IE, Bie nde ccamsdaeaehnies 22 22—44 
eV SS ear 18 25—43 
Oe MRE NT vo csccccsoissecas 14 18—32 
Events: 3.2:3 4 346.4% 8 9 10 11 12 
Targets: * 25 25 . 25 = 15 15 15 15 15 15 
MINE Sncicncecesdcenacsas 171 «ae OM... 
ND et aes carey 7 ”. 23 14 13 11 11 11 10 
PE pe eects ak come 21 24 20 22 13 11 13 12 12 12 
ME “siikbobaidc'evcbaanes 3 a. - 121211 .. 1210 
Welles 1. 13 .. 24 95 20 | o ~s - 1212 
Morgan .. se ; 2 as Ape aan ee 
Simonson .. P45 os 
Schreyvogel ae at cs <0 
Voorhees ee as ae 
Thoben . RGU car NaG Nevn« ce) eal eeces 
Skidmore ..... ; st octue cs OF 
Kouwenhoven Se aa enee wi 
csi cdens'es ass 5a 28 18 10 10 .. a acute 
G Kouwenhoven 2% .. 23.22. 
Evans | Pay 
Glover .... oo Oe. 
Vanderveer ». 17161119. 
Remsen . 24 25 22 23 i 
Elliott .. 7 19 . 
Reynolds . 16 12. 
Suydam /191719: ' 
Loeble .. . a Se 
ae hee clk wes 
Dr Franklin ...... ka eenck hen? 3a enn eaters 
 Sitiiacensasnacars! 65,68 Sa Ge Be. co Ths 
PEE a cccpanandcebue ae vie. be! cx 108 o0 10 12 


Nov, 13.—We had a fair bunch here to-day ccnsidering, 
and Vanderveer led the bunch, although Skidmore got 
one 24. which was high score for the day. 

No. 1, 25 targets: 


J H Vanderveer. 










- -0111110111101111110111110—20 


Skidmore .... -1010100110101111100111111—17 
S V Suydam . -1101111100000110111101011—16 
R Morgan . -1111101111110011111101101—20 
A Griffith . -1110101101100110011110111—17 
Shevlin .... 1001110101000101011110010—13 
W Dreyer . -01110001 10000101111101111—15 
H D Bergen. -1011110011111111110111111—21 
A H Suydam. . -0010000001101110010010100— 9 
No, 2, same: 
PT Cindi cdsanaseconeand 1001111111111111111111101—22 
se nated tig cnccgevnwh 1101000001111101110011100—14 


WINCHESTER 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 
RED W BRAND 


TRADE MARK 
REG. IN U. 8. PAT. OFF. 












“THEY NEVER FAILED ME.” 


—HARRY WHITNEY 


From the frozen north as well as from 
sunny Africa comes more enduring praise 
for the entire reliability of Winchester Guns 
and Ammunition—the Red W Brand. Harry 
Whitney, who recently returned from the 
Arctic, where he spent fourteen months 
and hunted farther North and achieved 
greater success than any sportsman ever did 
before, wisely pinned his faith to the 
Red W combination. He says of it: 


‘1 used two Winchesters: A Model '95 .30-40 and 
a .22 Automatic and Winchester Cartridges with both. 
Neither the extreme cold nor rough handling affected 
their working or accuracy. They never failed me.”’ 





ay success or survival of many an important expedition 

has hinged on its Winchester Guns and Ammunition. 
They never fail, but work as surely and shdot as accurately 
in the Arctic regions as they do in the temperate zone. 
Neither the severest climatic conditions nor the rough usage 
of the trail lessen their dependability, because they are made 
right. For that reason experience-taught sportsmen and ex- 
plorers when leaving the beaten paths in search of rare game 
or conquest always carry Winchester Guns and Ammunition 
in preference to any other make. Invariably they constitute 


The Equipment of Men of Achievement. 





NE Lasnctcuteugoecews eecuas 0111110101111111111010101—19 No. 5, same: 


PRM aivccinvneaxatdeudassaeces 1011101010111110011101101I-17 Vanderveer ..............2.0005 11011111101 10111110111111—21 

I Go ack cco cocvescssconncds 0100010111011100101011010—13_ Skidmore ..............0.ece00: 1011111111111111111111111—24 

MN on ssvegnsaveedoassausted 1001010111001011111100111—16 Morgan ....... 0... cece eee ee eee 1111111011111 110110110111—21 

BNNs cteca cic chacec ences 1111110101111111101111111—22 Griffith 1.0.0.0... . ccc eee e eee 1101110111111011111101001—19 

REDD, Osdssnwcesacsusscaeseeos 1110101101011110110100111-17 Suydam... 22... eee e cece ee ee 1101111111000111010011110—17 

IRM coidec icc ss sixescnavecads 1111101111011111110011111—21 

No. 3, same: MEN Di cavdudessdedvecteweuadte 1111110010110111111001111—19 

NMARUREE. «5 2ccccescuddesusos 0011111111101111111111110—21. Snyder .......... eee eee ee eee eee 1001000111101111111100110—16 

SUMMING? ico coses accep ete car 1111011111111010011000011—17 

IE wie vinci os Spacded Sees (110110011011110111101111—18 a ae ai 

SEE Poors sre <7eonnensenns dns ER Ss «| VandervelO cosi.s.1s..0n0ctdi 1011111110111111111111111—23 

Shevlin ...........+.++++++++++--0110011110101110011010000—13 Skidmore .........-..+-++-0+00+ 0111010111011101000011110—15 

RE oho scsiseacteectcsevacces 1111111011111101111001110-—20 Suydam ....... 0... eee ee sees eee 1001100001110111001101011—14 

I cenctakscateaxacethaet 1111111111101011101011011—-20 Morgan ........--.02se05 seers OOL1I11 01011111008 1111081 —18 

MII osc vet cscrccus cons cvddes 1101111111101001011101111—19 

nay epee WINE food o sb ccanscacnsmous eae 0011100101111111111110110—18 

WMORE ice ssc dedsceesstnecd 0011001111110111101111111—19 Bergen ......-..-eeeeeeeeeeeenes pment tg 

EER. 9 2505s «cco qenseces 0000110111000001001100011—12 ANHATTA. 

MEINE eo vicce on anace cx renee 1101011101100111101101111—18 

MER cic iso anon es nae cactiseest 1101011011111100101110111—18 

NI oleae. ccccecpuideaatiesed 1011001111010000001000011—11 

PS kcdpvswnnenah scuane cued 1100110011110111010110100—15 The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from any 

EEE - dcvdnesstveuwbesienntecdnen 1110111011111110100110010—17 newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 


IN oui ccosta evccanceantan 1111111011101111110101111—z1__ regularly. 
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The Effect of a Slanting Wad. 


A Lanore correspondent recently wrote to this office 
asking what would be the effect of fixing the top wad of 
a 12-bore cartridge obliquely over the shot. is letter 
went on to say that he had lately seen some cartridges 
loaded by a native firm in which the top wads and 
turhover had been. badly treated. All the wads were 
fixed at a decided angle instead of at a true surface. He 
suggested to the man who had bought them that his 
shooting would be very erratic, which idea was pooh- 
poohed, and the query was in due course transferred to 
this paper for settlement. Nothing would have been 
easier than to write in general condemnation_ of. such 
obvious bad workmanship, and to answer on first prin- 
ciples that the results would be bound to suffer. Mr. 
Griffith’s authority could be quoted as having shown 
that slanting wads throw the pattern over to a’ very 
decided extent. In his lecture he certainly referred to 
the cartridge which had been’ used to illustrate the de- 
fect as an exaggerated example, but he was quite 
emphatic that when cartridges were so made the pattern 
was distinctly thrown over toward the way of the slant. 
With the modern equipment at the disposal of the Field 
testing department, in common with contemporary estab- 
lishments, this kind of problem can be -better examined 
than was ever before possible, at any rate as compared 
with the appliances which Mr. Griffith in his day was 
in the habit of using: 

Recent experiments have shown that with an ordinary 
sound gun, accurately aligned on the target, the center 
of the pattern does not necessarily lie in the line of aim, 
neither are the results outiiciontly consistent to enable 
the properties of a gun in this respect to be precisely 
defined. With the proof gun, as used for the ordinary 
12-bore cartridge tests, which is more a piece of ord- 
nance than anything in the nature of a “small arm,” 
these difficulties disappear. The total weight is 50lbs., 
and the bulk of this mass is represented by the barrel. 
Therefore, the weight is evenly distributed around the 
axis of the bore. The gun is poised on suspension wires, 
supported by a beam in the roof, and it never deviates 
from its natural position, except seg to the extent 
of a slight leaning of the building when the wind is 
strong. The direction in which the gun is pointed is 
subjected to a system of unconscious observation with 
every round that is fired, for the ordinary requirement 
is that the charge shall be peuateny Seaees between two 
posts some I6in. apart at 20yds. erefore, the regular- 
ity and general evenness of the results produced, also 
the constancy of the line of fire, represented the be- 
havior of the cartridges which are fired from such a gun, 
free of disturbances due to the idiosyncrasies which 
would exist in the case of a double-barrel shoulder gun. 
Cartwheel patterns occur in the usual proportion, ac- 
cording to the cartridges that are used, while patterns 
as a rule are close or open according to the conditions 
present in the cartridge. 

Such a gun is obviously perfectly adapted for testing 
the real effect of any peculiarities of loading which 
might be supposed to influence the direction taken by the 
charge. For the present purpose the exact line of aim 
was carefully defined by opening the breech and taking 
a sight right through the barrel itself. An assistant held 
a rod vertically in front of the target and moved it 
about according to order until the precise center of aim 
had been defined. A nick, marking the vertical division 
of the pattern, was then made in the top edge of the 
plate, and after each shot had been fired a plumb line 
was suspended from this nick. Judgment was exercised 
to decide whether this line truly divided the pattern, and, 
if not, the extent of the divergence. The target lies as 
nearly as possible 22yds. from the muzzle of the gun, 
and this range has always been found a convenient one 
for locating the position of a group. The bulk of the 
pellets lie well inside a 12in. circle, the center of the 
charge being thus more easy to define than at longer 
distances, where the eye must cover more space and 
take account of considerable detail in order to form a 
general estimate of the charge as a whole. 

Having thus satisfactorily settled the system of meas- 
urement to be adopted, the next question was the much 
more difficult one of producing cartridges with slanting 
top wads. At first 1t was supposed in all innocence that 
the only thing necessary was to push the wad in side- 
ways on the top of the shot and turn the end of the 
case over, all the while assuming that the turnover would 
live obliquely the same as the wad. In the first place, 
the slanting wad showed a very decided inclination to 
allow the shot to spill out of the case when held hori- 
zontally for the turning-over process. This was due to 
the lack of proper fit which the oblique position entailed. 
However, now and! then a wad held during the process 
of turning over, but great was the disappointment to 
find that the machine steadily insisted on ignoring the 
attempts which had been made to produce a bad result. 
As surely as the mouth of the case was advanced into 
the turning over tool, the wad was forced on to a level 
keel, so that the ultimate result never fell below the 
ordinary standard of loading. It then became apparent 
that the oblique turnover, with the incidental slanting 
wad, is the result of defects in the turnover machine. In 
the same way that every owner of a lathe takes great care 
that the back center shall be in true axial alignment with 
the rotating | ne and chuck, so the tool man in the 
cartridge loading shop must take particular notice to 
insure a similar standard in respect to the lathes used 
for making the turnover on sporting cartridges. While 
the ordinary lathe bed is a continuous piece of metal, 
with the various faces planed in alignment with one 
another, the cartridge turnover machine is frequently a 
very elementary contrivance from an engineering point 
of view, often comprising a wooden table top, into 
which the mechanical fittings are fastened by ordinary 
bolts or screws. Even if the alignment is true at 
ordinary times, the pressure exerted in working the 
machine is apt at the critical moment to throw the 
opposing parts out of alignment. 

‘o produce these defects on the apparatus used at the 
shooting ground, the back end of the turnover machine 
was released from its proper foundation and a piece of 
packing was used to raise the back center nearly 1-16in. 
out of line with the other end of the machine. . Some 
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beautiful examples of slanting turnovers and top wads 
were then at once produced, and the result was the same 


however the top wad was seated. Having thus produced 
ten cartridges with one side a measured 3-64in. higher 
than the other, five shots were fired with the high side 
toward the right-hand side of the gun, and five with the 
high side on the left. It is immaterial, in view of the 
results, to discuss whether the shooting ought to be 
thrown one way or the other, according to the lie of the 
case in the chamber. Anyhow, the accompanying results 
show that no difference whatever was produced by the 
extremes of treatment adopted. 


Experiments to determine the effect of a slanting turn- 
over, one side being 3-64in. higher than the other: 


Recoil as a r—22yds. target-— 





general test Turnover Position 
of the cartridge. slanting tothe Pattern. of same 
a, Medium Central 
2. Medium 2in. left 
3. Medium Central 
4. Medium lin. left 
5. Open Central 
Av. 0.6in. left. 
6. 9.18 Medium Central 
Bo ls déecnikannnt Left Medium lin. left 
By Se bbenscensee Left Medium Central 
RRs aisesbexcee Left Medium lin. left 
BR PRs sob ansevsees Left Medium lin. left 
Av. 9.33in, Av. 0.6in. left. 


It is, of course, quite obvious, now we know the 
answer, that once the charge of shot gets into the barrel 
it takes its own level and follows a true course, uninflu- 
enced by the lie of the wads in the case. On the other 
hand, there must be no doubt in the mind of the shooter 
that a slanting top wad, whether it does harm or not, 
is evidence of defective and careless loading. The cause 
has now been so satisfactorily demonstrated, examples of 
it should be promptly eliminated as soon as the defect 
develops. So many of the irregular results obtained in 
shooting are due to obscure causes which defy the 
ordinary processes of analysis that nothing on the face 
of it wrong should ever be sanctioned, even though 
experiments may suggest that no noticeable effect is 
produced. A slanting turnover no doubt detracts from 
the general efficiency of the cartridge, apart from its 
lack of eyeableness, but the theory that it throws the 
charge in the direction of the slant is apparently unten- 
able.—The Field (London). 


Pinehurst Teurnament. 


Pinenurst, N. C., Nov. 13.—“Trap shots everywhere 
are talking Pinehurst and the third annual midwinter 
handicap,”” says Bandmaster John Philip Sousa, as a 
result of his annual fall tour, and here you have the sit- 
uation in a few words. What Pinehurst is to the world 
of golf, it is rapidly becoming to the world of sportsmen. 
“The shoot is certainly now thoroughly established 
among the leading class events of the country,” continued 
the great composer and author, “and mark my word, 
the entrance field will surprise you this season.” 

This year’s programme booked for the full week be- 
ginning Jan. 17, with the leading events on the 20th, 
2ist and 22d, is planned on new and comprehensive 
lines; the sweepstakes to be 20-target events, with the 
money divided into five sections and $10 added to each 
of them, class shooting with an optional sweepstake for 
those who desire to participate in it divided into four 
moneys, high guns. 

There will be $200 added money in the handicap, the 
entrance fee $20, and $150 added money in the pre- 
liminary, with an entrance fee of $10. It will thus be 
seen that the programme arranged is ideal, appealing 
generally and without objectionable features, as the par- 
ticipation in the optional event rests entirely with the 
contestant. 

Two <plendid sterling cups are offered to the winner 
of the handicap and the preliminary, and one gold and 
two silver medals for the highest general amateur average 
with a gold medal for the highest professional average. 
The contest is open to amateurs only, manufacturers’ 
agents and paid representatives being allowed to shoot 
for the price of the targets only and the average medal. 

The handicap committee includes Charles W. Billings, 
of the New York Athletic Club, as chairman; Charles A. 
Lockwood and David T. Leahy, of the Crescent Athletic 
Club, of Brooklyn; Charles Newcomb, of the Independent 
Gun Club, of Philadelphia; Frank L. Hall, of the Car- 
taret Gun Club, of Ridgefield, and H. J. I. Johnson, 
of Raleigh, one of the best known trap shots in the 
South. . 

The club’s programme of tournament events includes 
weekly 100-target handicaps for sterling cups, to be 
held on Mondays from Jan. 31 to March 28. For the 
four best scores made -during the season (midwinter 
tournament excepted) in 100-target events, a gold medal 
will be awarded the winner to have shot at not less than 
800 targets; scratch shooting, open to amateurs only. 

Invitation tournaments for trophies contributed by 
those interested, will also be a pleasant feature of the 
winter, and among those who will touch elbows on the 
firing line will be old friends who have been connected 
with the sport here since its inception. 

The club’s equipment is unequaled and the Jgcation 
ideal; a quaint southern touch ‘er given by the log 
cabin club house. 


Hersert L. Jrtison, Sec’y. 


The Forest anp Stream may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Nov. 13.—The shoot-off for the season’s 
trophies was held by the Garfield Gun Club on afternoon 
of above date. A strong south wind sent the targets a 
hundred feet into the air at times, and made them un- 
certain at all times. 

The Class A cash prize in the club trophy was won 
by Kuss, who shot at a total of 575 birds in this event 
and scored high average for the season with 95.7 per 
cent. 

The Class B cash prize was won by Thomas with a 
percentage of 76.6, the same number of birds being 
shot at. 

The Class C cash prize was won by Eaton, who shot 
at 275 birds and scored a.percentage of 70.9. 

In the Hunter Arms trophy, George, Einfeldt 
and Dr. Shaw qualified in Class A, homas in 
Class B and Herr in Class C. The trophy was a beau- 
tiful hand-painted vase, and was won by Binfeldt in the 
shoot-off with a perfect score, 25 targets. 

In the Dupont trophy, George won, the prize being 
a bronze Irish setter. His score in the shoot-off was 22. 

In the Ballistite, Thomas, in Class B and Herr in 
Class C, tied in the first contest and ran an even race in 
the first 14 birds of the second contest, but in the last 
10 Herr outdistanced Thomas and carried off first honors, 
The prize was a silver cup of very pretty design. 

The high average for the season in the Hunter Arms 
event was made by Kuss with a percentage of 94.8, while 
Einfeldt was second with 90.1. 

In the Dupont trophy, Kuss again scored high average 
with a percentage of 93.2, with Einfeldt second with 91.3. 

In the Ballistite, Kuss and Einfeldt respectively scored 
first and second, with percentages of 88.8 and 86.4. 

A summary of the scores made in the shoot-off is as 
follows. No. 1 was for practice; No. 2 the Hunter Arms 
woaey No. 3 the Dupont trophy; Nos. 4 and 5 the 





Ballistite trophy. 
Events: ‘2 2,8 3 
Targets: iB 25 25 25 25 25 
MEE: <clGsacaavnesssbusivaaunssakbnpbee 19 22 19 22 14 
EES “ides bie basawebesnSveeteaxnee> 18 2 20 20 22 
i +. cin vackskadnbcheassheekianwsie 14.15 14 15 . 
DE ech tcassncssbnaacessecseveceshonss 18 19 22 18 
= wibvaessens ee NeSetResdeseebunseeeehe 717 144 2 18 
EEMEE Shcccccndsccbsscenesseecsesesessse -- 23 20 
DE Licusdpackh nes bsceeh sks ewapneeketes a 


Frontier Rod and Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 14.—In the Frontier Rod and 
Gun Club's regular shoot to-day, ideal weather favored 
the sportsmen who attended, and a fine afternoon’s 
sport was enjoyed. 










Events: 23 4 56 6 
Targets: 15 25 10 20 20 
DL. -ciiipuvihsts sanhuabiceaesus 32dgéfHs 
EE cis ceu cess ncesenswe 913412 8 
PE S.usceenncsenuhscenoeran sant on 8. FT 
DI, ccb cusnnupebasskunesseasesvn 14 19 8 14 14 
DEE. cceccesuskcoestesvensweren 13 20 9 15 15 
Eaton ll 18 “ 
E Bidell 9 19 
Goetz 10 15 6 
PRE ccvivendounonesesene cove > 84a 
Bryant ae 
Seasland 10 
Sea 12 15 
Kamman 12 22 
Moser ee 
Ratcliffe os ae 
Dawson ae ee ee 
SDE wibuniin sweeehs oe an ae on 
Heckadon a8 — a ee 
Dewald 


DET dn dcnndavoovedsneenssdeseceonctes 
F Appelbacher 


No. 3 was for badge; No. 6 was at doubles. 
Henry C. Utz, Sec’y. 


Woodland Gun Club. 


Woop.tanp, Mass., Nov. 13.—There were eleven con- 
testants in the club handicap event, which was divided 
into classes A and B, W. G. Clark winning with a totat 
of 79 in the former class, and F. H. Brown with 91 in 
the latter. Scores: 


Class A. 
mB. TZ. 2 
fe) ae 10 79 — fF ae 8 83 
F M O’Donnell.... 10 84 Rs P| a vessecs 10 91 
£80 =e 6 81 
Class B. 
F H Brown........ 24 91 W R Conover...... 16 99 
L A Spinney....... 18 92 D WPM sswscosne 24 108 


Hillside Rod and Gun Club. 


Frusuinc, N. Y., Nov. 13.—The regular Saturday 
afternoon shoot of this club was held on their grounds 
at Flushing. The scores follow in detail: 


Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 
ME, i cbcxakdinetneceenessdetehakoue oh tT ee. 
am: 86 3 9 
ee oe OO 
Sa Ss SF 
15 14 11 12 14 14 
Keppel .....ccccccccccccsccccccsccees 10 10 10 7 14 8 
DEE: <0. cuca bechuanaahhaesenkenben seve o @ SD -<@ ee. on 

Frep. R. Lone, Sec’y. 
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Meadow Springs Gun Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13.—The weekly handicap shoot 
of the Meadow Springs Gun Club had fifteen contestants. 
Fox and Hewlett, each with an allowance of 8, scored 
25, and were high, Fox taking the prize on Hewlett’s 
withdrawal from the tie: 


H, T. a. tT 
POR isdccesee seasenes 8 25 DE canckixetmeeas 7 a 
PROWIE  cceccescccess 8 2 Be TENE. cnbectssesce 8 17 
MeeGOR océceccsess 4 24 CE o0ccnantnsee 0 16 
PRE ae ss Dr Cushing ......0. 10 15 
CA .crnscsekancae 5 23 ee re 0 14 
ere 723 SOON Vencccvcncosess 2 13 
SRE © stnasaceenens 4 22 MER -waseacccsscses 0 8 
FGM Sdcescedesccxe 2 18 


The open sweepstake events were scored as follows: 

First event, 10 targets: Clegg 9, Burn 8, Garrett 7, 
Laws 6, Fox 6, Martin 5, Soley 5, J. Emerson 5, Dr. 
Cushing 3, Dr, Reid 3, Camblos 2; Killian 1. 

Second event, 15 targets: } Emerson 13, Cleeg 12, 
Fox 12, Laws 10, Garrett 10, Burns 9, Camblos 9, Sole 
9, Dr. Reid 8, Butts 8, Martin 7, Dr. Cushing 6, G 
Emerson 6, Mills 5, Killian 4, 

Third event, 10 targets: Martin 9, Fox 8, Clegg 7, 
Camblos 6, Killian 5, Laws 5, J. Emerson 3, G. a 
son 2, Dr. Cushing 2, 

Fourth event, 15 targets: Clegg 11, Martin 11, Fox 10, 
Camblos 9, Dr. Cushing 8, J. Emerson 8 


Penrose Gun Club. 


PuILapEvputa, Nov, 13.—The back-mark men were not 
in evidence in first place, that enviable position being 
taken by A. Smith, 29yds., and D, Paul, 28yds., each 
of whom scored 10 straight. Five tied on 9, and a like 
number tied on 8. Scores: 
A Smith, 29. .1222222112—10 
D Paul, 28...2111222222—10 
Sanford, 30...2220221222— 9 
Halznagle, 29.2221202222— 9 
Felix, 30 ..... 2202222212— 9 
Wayne, 29....2222202222— 9 
Pebbles, 27...1211211202— 9 


Fisher, 30 ....2120222012— 8 
Murphy, 30...1011222200— 8 
Harrison, 28..2111111001— 8 
Rem’gton, 29.1102111102— 8 
Torpey, 28....0022221111— 8 
Wingate, 28...2020220210— 6 
Spear, 97.....1100220202— 6 


Registered Tournaments. 


PittspurGc, Pa.—Tournaments registered during the 
week ending Nov, 13: 
Dec. 13-14.—Palestine (Tex.) G. C.. Ben D. Jackson, Sec. 
Dec. 15.—Skaneateles Junction, N. Y.—Glenside G. C. 
C. S. Cottle, Sec’y. 
Dec. 16-17.—Houston, Tex.—C. L. and Theo, Bering G. C. 
Cc. L. Pering, Mgr. 
Dec. 31-Jan, 1.—Catasaqua, Pa.—Bryden G. C. G. E. 
Brown, Pres. 
Eimer E, SHaner, Sec’y-Mgr. 


Harvard—Dartmouth. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—In a team contest, five men 
on a side, between Harvard and Dartmouth, on Soldiers’ 
Field, the former won by a total of 206 to 148. Each man 
shot at 50 targets. Hauthaway was high gun with 46. 
Scores: 


Harvard. Dartmouth. 
Hauthaway ........ 46 SD. su ntnabahsosone 34 
Higginson ......... 42 OS ee 
SGML ccatsuvasaawas 40 Phillips .... 

MEE ccacsetoveane 39 NE ons aan 
SS eee eeee 38 —2065 Don Carlos 








Annual Pigeon Championship Sheot of Kentucky 


THE annval shoot for the pigeon championship of the 
Blue Grass State was more than _ usually exciting this 
year. Dr. P. H. Schwankans, of Louisville, Ky., shoot- 
ing a Smith gun, triumphed over a field of twenty-four 
of the best pigeon shots in the country. With 30yds. 
rise, 30yds. boundary, out of 25 birds, Dr. Schwankans 
tied with two others, he having a record of one dead 
out of bounds and scored 24. But the Doctor easily dis- 
posed of the other two shooters in the tie. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Revolver Club. 


Los AnGeEtes, Cal., Nov. 11.—The regular monthly 
medal match for the pistol and handicap revolver medals 
took place Nov. 7. A. C. Edison, a new member, won 
the handicap trophy, while H. D. Thaxter was awarded 
the pistol medal. The conditions were 30 shots per man 
at 50yds., on the Standard American target. Following 
are the scores: 


Revolver handicap medal match:: 





; Score. Hdcp. Total. 
i Sp a asersehanseense 37 «1167'S -1238—s«290 
J] E Holcomb oi 250 330 283 


Peter Peterson. .... oe 220 ae 
WE OS ccenee. ee 249 27 276 
H D Thaxter .... os 262 12 274 
A M Smith...... es 237 21 9-258 
W_E_ Smith - 238 18 =. 256 
I 2 BE ioscesa oe 226 21 (247 





Will A Wright 

Pistol medal match: 
H D Thaxter 
Dr_ Packard is 
A B Douglas .. 
J E Holcomb 





80 
I. C. Dovetas, Sec’y. 
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Taunton Indoor Rifle League. 


TAUNTON, Mass., Nov. 10.—The second week in the 
Taunton Indoor Rifle League series, began last night 
with a match at the Armory range, between the Y. M. C. 
A. and Echo Club. The Association team totalled 205 
and won by a substantial margin. Stedman made 44 
and Brown 43. The Echo Club bettered its work in its 
first league match, and with one exception all the mem- 
bers put up creditable scores. Last night’s scores were 
as follows: 











Toe; Ck 

Barden ..... - 33 3 45-4 3 3 3 -5—35 

Remington - 45354445 4 2 

Brown ....... 4454565656444 44 

eee ane 545554444 44 

MEE. dedocewvsccecen 444465644 4 4 .441—205 

WE 50500 ncauaees 4444346465 2 

Echo Club. 

NN  cakwicussckeass 8443 3.23 2 4 4-32 

EE cob cena ertnauensre 44243 3 44 4 4-36 

EN Wssscasecescce 8334535 5 3 337 

ENN. wicicwnecawen 44300242 3 3% 

ae 323443 5 3 4 4-35-16 

PR nyse peadacns 43443 3 43 4 2-34 

Highland Rifle Club. 

MN so vaikeuciinecacus 555455 45 5 548 

a, ee 565454444 4 54 

MEE cvenunsencdene 44344445 4 440 

BNL covicsevetecnedas 43544545 5 44 

ee ee ne 455445 4 5 4 545-220 

WEE « vksaccescsaes 55654445 3 4 54 

St. Thomas Club. 

TREE oncadnccnens 43444445 2 3-38 

MEE ndowedvoseveunn 4444444 4 4 541 

MARMNORD: ccciccceceece 443653443 2 537 - 

WETSIOR anc ccccceee 44335444 3 539 

WR, a.ccutesvcsaiencs 44353 2 45 3 5—38—192 

Whittenton Rifle Club. 

PMR ocescnaracede 4444445 4 4 54 

TOME, cccveensne cand 445454545 44 

OS ee 84553 444 5 542 

MN pcan ecnncieicten 445454444 4-4 

TEER cadesvianess esse 5445445 4 5 444-214 

WRU Fis char csabwanesx 45545444 4 34 

Spanish War Veterans. 

DINU, cksievesceece 33244465 45 4-38 

SE. asic ceeccoadce 4434444465 44 

Be asarcnaceuixs 434556545 4 4442 

EY oad cckuucaaness 454434365 5 49 

Broadhurst 45455 45 45 445-208 

mpecho Club. 

P Taylor . 44454544 4 44 

Rivard .... 55454445 5 44 

EE cc denscalbeunans 54454443 4 5-42 

Woodward .........0.. 44454444 4 441 

is Tr DR ei ss cvccvetas 5544445 5 4 5—45—215 

Ninth Co. 

ROGIER eisccccccxcnse 443443 44 4 4-38 

SEN) a.cencenépeess 5445445 5 4 444 

EE. scncccscwesces 555543 44 4 54 

ae ae 445444445 442 

COIL Cewddcnccncnase 4455 4°3 45 5 443-211 

M. C, A. 

Brow, ..cccccccccccees §4444445 44 
Taylor 34545544 44 
imington 5553 444 4 543 

Patten ; 5444444 4 542 

Seedman 4455 44 4 5 5—45—214 

*Barden ..... 4544555 4 444 

and Rifle Club. 

Syvertsen 34446555 44 44 

DIRUES. cccvess 444465444 54 

Shepard 44444545 442 

Scudder 4445443 4 54 

a 54444465 5 544213 

*Atwood $554445 4 442 
*Substitutes, 





Massachusetts Rifle Association. 


Watnut Hitt, Mass., Nov. 13.—Few members at- 
tended the regular shoot of the Massachusetts Rifle As- 
sociation to-day, but those present found almost perfect 
conditions. H. E. Tuttle and H. Moschard won the 
marksman’s reserve button awarded by the National 
Rifle Association. The scores: 

National marksman reserve qualifying match, 200, 300 
and 500yds., 5 shots each range: H. E. Tuttle 22 at 200, 
21 at 300, and 25 at 500yds.; H. Moschard, 17 at 200, 17 
at 300 and 20 at 500yds. : 

Medal and badge match, 200yds.: L. Lewis 85, M. 
Weeks 83, M. Darling 80. ce 

Military medal match, 200yds.: G. H. Dickinson 45, 
44, 43. 


Long range match, 800yds.:-H. E. Tuttle 47, I. Smith 


‘Pistol, medal and badge match, 50yds.: C. F. Lamp 
85, 84; I. Smith 80. 





Colenial Revolver Club. 


St. Lovuts, Mo., Nov. 7.—Scores made in regular han- 
dicap trophy shoot follow: ; 

Match A, 50 shots with revolver, winner to go back 
3yds. : 


SE RS IR acuciwiantacnsesenes 79 91 79 80 76—395 
Mrs Crossman, S6yds. ............ese0- 80 74 78 79 81—392 
M Summerfield, yds. .............000. 72 71 82 82 75—382 
W H Spencer, Syds...........scceseree 76 77 77 78 68—376 


Match B, 50 shots with pistol, winner to go back 3yds.: 
C C Crossman, 56yds.. ; .. 90 85 88 89 85—437 
Dr M R Moore, 50yds 86 89 87 83—431 
Geo C Olcott, 50yds. 82 80 85 81—416 
WW © Ree, Bes ccccecccecd 83 68 87 78—381 

This being the third win for Crossman, the Match B 
cup becomes his personal property. Darkness prevented 
finishing the programme, 







RBEE 


Veveeseseses 
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Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 
New York, Nov. 11.—At 2628 Broadway :the following 
scores were made: 

Revolver, 20yds.: J. A, Baker, Jr., 85, 85; W. Mac- 
Naughton 80; P. Devlin 77; J. L. R. Morgan 88, 85, 84, 
83; Dr. J. R. Hicks 94, 91, 90, 86, 86, 86; Alexander ‘81; 
G. O. Miller 79; J. E. Silliman 84, 82, 82. 

: J. E. Srturman, Treas. 


Providence Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R. I., Nov. 10.—Scores shot by members 
of the Providence Revolver Club, at their range in 
Portsmouth: 

Revolver, 50yds.: T. di Bisel 80, 79, 83, 78, 81,° 85; 
W. Almy 82, 79; 83, 84, 91, 88. 

Pistol, 50yds.: T. J. Bisel 86, 82, 81, 85, 85, 80, 90, 86 89. 

Rifle, 25yds., .22cal.: A. Abbrom 43, 44, 44, 42, 46. 

W. Avmy. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Good salmon fishings are at a premium these days, and 
the rare offerings,of good streams are quickly snapped 
up whenever the opportunity presents itself. In the 
current Forest AND STREAM four and one half miles 
of superb fishing is offered at a bargain.—Adv. 





A perfect smoke is the desire of every lover of the 
weed. ‘There are pipes and pipes, and the best is none 
too good for the real smoker. The Crown pipe manu- 
factured by the Minteer Pipe Co.,. of Chicago, is a 
guaranteed perfect pipe, constructed on a new and 
scientific principle. 


The ldeal Manufacturing Co., of New Haven, Conn., 
which manufactures fine reloading implements, makes 
a number of claims for the Ideal patent metal gas check 
bullets. These are economy, accuracy and efficiency, 
cleanliness, no metallic fouling, and no perceptible wear 
on the barrel. The Ideal Company has received a mul- 
titude of testimonials showing that these claims are 
well founded, and that most of them are so is obvious. 
The company manufactures a great variety of these bul- 
lets, adapted to the Winchester, Marlin and other high 
power rifles. It furnishes also a set of rules showing 
how to obtain the best results in rifle shooting with these 
balls. All these matters possess a deep interest for the 
constantly growing army of rifle shooters, and any reader 
of Forrest AND STREAM who sends to the Ideal Company 
his name and address and six cents in stamps for post- 
age, will be furnished with a copy of the latest Eieal 
“Handbook of Useful Information to Shooters.” Ad- 
dress Ideal Manufacturing Co., 66 U street, New Haven, 
Conn.—Adv. 





LICENSES—GUNS AND DOGS. 


Awmost every Briton is a sportsman at heart, 
and is passionately fond of the various appli- 
ances required in circumventing game. If he 
lives in the country, a shotgun or a rifle is 
counted among his most highly prized posses- 
sions; and, although he seldom or never levels 
the weapon against a living creature, he feels 
proud and happy in having it always ready to 
his hand. The large majority of gun owners 
entertain no hope of ever having an oppor- 
tunity to shoot game of any kind. As a matter 
of fact, rightful game shooters comprise only 
25 or 30 per cent. of the total number of people 
who own guns. The Scottish Field says that a 
study of returns with respect to licenses issued 
from time to time by the Inland Revenue 
authorities always proves interesting and sug- 
gestive. The number of gun owners who paid 
license duty in these islands in 1881 was 150,126; 
in 1896 it had increased to 189,847; and in 1905 
it stood at 238,026. In 1907 it had reached 
240,789, the gross receipts received from the 
duty being £120,420. The number of licenses 
per thousand of the population was—in Eng- 
land and Wales, about eleven, in Scotland about 
nine, and in Ireland about six. Besides having 
a penchant for firearms, we may be aptly desig- 
nated a nation of dog-lovers. The most con- 
crete evidence obtainable on this point is like- 
wise the returns of the Inland Revenue licenses, 
for, if a man harbors a canine friend he is 
fined 7s.'6d. each year—if he is caught. Re- 
pressive measures passed by Parliament do not 
seem to have the least effect on the mercury of 
our attachment to the dog, except, perhaps in 
the way of raising the temperature. In 1890 
the dog licenses issued in Scotland and Eng- 
land numbered 882,717; in 1899 they numbered 
1,287,500; and in 1907, 1,727,864. A question of 
no small importance to the owners and occu- 
piers of moors, forests, fields and coverts is 
how a large proportion of these animals are 
habitually employed. Many thousands of dogs 
owned by farmers and shepherds, and in respect 
of which exemption from duty is granted, are 
not included in these figures. 
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EVERY AMATEUR AVERAGE 


At the Mo. and Kansas League Tournament, Kansas City, Nov. 9-10, was won with 


PETERS SHELLS 


Ist Amateur Wm. Veach, - - 374 out of 400 
2nd -——wW. He: derson, - - - - 371 

3rd = Harvey Dixon, - - - - 358 “ Y 
4th ” ——F.Huston, - - - - - 37 “™ " 
5th ¥ —--Dick Linderman, - - - 357 “ - 


PETERS FACTORY LOADS make top-notch scores possible, even in the face of bad 
weather conditions, such as prevailed at the Kansas City shoot. 


You will be wise to use PETERS SHELLS in your field shooting this fall. They kill the game cleaner 


and get more of it than any others. If you want to use your trap gun for birds, try PETERS SPREADER 
LOADS. The only really successful and practical spreader shells on the market. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


Rew York: 96 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager New Orleans: 321 Magazine St. J. W. OSBORNE, Manager 


San Francisco: 608-612 Howard Street. J. $. FRENCH, Manager 


SIX SHOTS sce $27.00 


THE LATEST BROWNING PATENT. 


“The Last Has Been Said in Repeating Shotguns.”—John Browning 


Stevens Repeating Hammerless Shotgun 


THE RACIEST LINES KNOWN TO SHOTGUN MODELS 
Absolutely Non-Clogging 


No human hand can move quick enough to balk this gun, because the loaded shell starts from the magazine at the 
instant the empty shell is drawn from the Chamber 


STEVENS SHOTGUNS — RIFLES — PISTOLS 
made in the factory of precision with an accuracy unparalleled in the world 


Ask your Dealer. Insist on seeing the STEVENS. If he hasn’t got it, 


Your complete Catalog of Stevens Shotguns, Rifles, Pistols as made in the 
we will send you the gun, express prepaid, on receipt of List Price, $27.00. 


famous factory of precision, is sent free the day you ask for it. 
TERE NN RN a A LS RR SREE NN Gay ar 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. Bex 5668, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - ; - @ . MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 


Sharp Shooting for Sport and War 


BY W. W. GREENER. 
A manual of instruction in rifle shooting, particularly target shooting. The chapters are extremely lucid 


and practical; and the beginner will be grateful for the clear, ample and understandable directions laid 
down. Illustrated. Paper. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 1 
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BEAR SHOOTING IN INDIA. 


SPORTSMEN in India, who are familiar with 
the table-lands of the Central Provinces, are 
iware that in the hills and ravines off the main 
tracks, the Indian black or sloth bear (Melursus 
ursinus, Ursus libiatus) is fairly plentiful. That 
he is by no means slothful in his movements, 
those who have tracked him, or been charged 
by him, are willing to admit; and his skin, with 
its long, soft hair, makes a nice trophy and a 
handsome floor-rug. The record length of a 
black bear is 7 feet 1 inch, but the average 
length is about 5 feet. His shaggy coat and 
ball-like appearance make it difficult for the 
sportsman to pick out a vital spot, and many a 
bear has been lost by a badly placed shot. On 
one occasion, while ‘marching to a shooting 
camp late in the evening, I spied a bear up the 
hillside greedily grubbing up plums that had 
fallen to the ground, and although I could 
hardly see the sight of my rifle, I ventured a 
shot, and Bruin’s answer in a terrific howl of 
pain assured me that I had hit him—but where, 
I could not judge. As the beast continued to 
move about, I fired again and he groaned as he 
was hit and started rolling down the hill. I 
changed my position and went forward, to get 
a better view of him as he came down, but to 
my surprise he scrambled on his legs and 
shuffled off before I had time to put in another 
cartridge. It was too late then to track the 
beast in the jungle, and next day no trace could 
be found of him except a few drops of blood 
among the fallen leaves lying thickly on the 
ground. On another occasion, I was standing 
on open ground at the foot of a knoll which my 
coolies were beating, and shouts at various 
times on my right and on my left gave me in- 
formation that some animal was evidently try- 
ing to break through the “stops,” (i. e., men 
posted in the same line as the guns and facing 
the beaters), and presently in a clear space in the 
jungle before me I caught sight of a bear. As 
he came down in my direction I fired at his 
head and missed it and hit and broke his left 
forearm. His answering howl told me he had 
been hit, and as he moved off to the left I fired 
again and missed him. Some of the beaters 
again turned him, and he came down the hili 
toward me at a great pace. While I was 
struggling to get out my jammed empty car- 
tridges, the bear broke out of the jungle and 
raced past me five paces away, showing his 
teeth in a savage snarl as he went by. By the 
time I had put in a fresh cartridge, I could 
only get a rapid snap-shot at him as he disap- 
peared behind me in cover. I could get no 
trace of this bear, although I visited the locality 
for several days afterward. 

The fallen leaves in the jungles during the 
winter and hot months in India make it im- 
possible for sportsmen to track bear from be- 
low or on the same level as their grubbing 
grounds and caves, and many times have [| 
toiled up a steep ravine or hill-side, panting 
with the exertion of climbing and of hauling 
up a heavy rifle, only to see friend Bruin 
quietly disappearing over the top. The most 
successful method of stalking these animals is 
to get on a hill above them, and recently while 
moving along the ridge of a hill, I came upon 
two bears feeding below and shot them both 
with a rapid right and left, before they had 
time to realize the position of affairs and bolt. 

_ The black bear feeds at night and sleeps dur- 
‘ng the day in caves or hollows in the hillsides. 
It is easy to make him leave his cave in a beat, 
and when wounded he will take refuge in his 
den. When wounded and dislodged from his 
cave, the bear will fiercely charge any one with- 
in reach. Although Bruin is credited with bad 
sight, his hearing and scent are very keen; and 
on a recent shooting trip I came across an 
interesting instance of the bear’s fondness for 
honey. Two trees, growing side by side in 2 
nullah near water, rose to a height of quite 
forty feet. The trunks grew straight with the 
first branch about twenty feet up, and a more 
arduous climb it is impossible to describe. On 
one of the outer branches and unreachable, ex- 
cept by a light monkey, there was a large bee- 
hive, and the soft bark of both trees was scarred 
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by the claws of several bears which had made 
ineftectual efforts to get at the hive and honey. 
The bears had evidently scented the hive or 
heard the bees moving from the ground, and it 
is not difficult to imagine the chagrin of poor 
Bruin, after his daring climb, to discover that 
the delicacy which assailed his nostrils was just 
beyond. his reach, and that he must return 
sorrowlully, letting himself down backward, to 
the place whence he came.—A. F. R. in The 
Asian, 


GUN STOCK MEASUREMENT. 


TuHeE subject of gun fitting is a more or less 
welcome theme to the dual interests comprising 
the man who shoots and the man who supplies 
the weapon to shoot with. Long before the ad- 
vent of the try-gun, all gunmakers, worthy of 
the name, understood the science of gun fitting 
and were able to secure a successful fit. It per- 
haps would be incorrect to say that their 
methods of fitting their views upon the subject 
have been revolutionized since the try-gun was 
pressed into the gunfitter’s equipment. Rather, 
might one remark, it is the increased attention 
which testing grounds and try-guns have di- 
rected to the question that has brought in its 
train a desire to account for the why and where- 
fore of practical and successful methods of gun 
fitting. 

After all, says Henry Sharp in the Asian, it 
matters little to the sportsman, so long as he is 
properly fitted, how the stock dimensions are 
arrived at. It does, however, matter very much 
indeed if the man with a try-gun is ignorant of 
the bases upon which acceptable dimensions 
suitable for a variety of personal needs have 
been decided, so that when meeting with some 
fresh condition he is guided by ill-conceived and 
inaccurate notions. Length, bend, cast-off and 
general stock formation must have been studied 
in all their bearings, or thoughtless application 
of superficial knowledge will assuredly land the 
customer—one might in this case almost say 
victim—in disaster. 

Inconstancy of habit or of movement is more 
or Jess inseparable from human nature, and it 
is but fair to the gunfitter to remark that while 
he may succeed in giving his client a_ highly 
creditable fitting gun stock as regards bend, cast- 
off and so forth, yet all his skilful calculations 
and judgment in respect of length are liable to 
be rendered more or less nugatory by the sub- 
sequent actions of his customer. The shooter 
is always master of the position, and one domi- 
nant factor, possibly not sufficiently regarded, is 
the amount of extension of the left or forward 
arm as an influence of first importance in regu- 
lating gun stock length. 

So far as my knowledge or experience of 
past generations of shooters extends I believe 
it to be a fact that at a former period it was 
customary to hold the left hand very much 
nearer to the trigger guard than at present is 
the case. Old-time shooters often held the left 
hand immediately in front of, or actually press- 
ing against, the trigger guard. 

Now we all seem to have acquired the habit 
of holding well forward on, or just beyond, the 
fore end, while some extremists outstretch still 
further and grasp the barrels well clear of the 
fore end. 

In some quarters it would seem to be imag- 
ined that because for convenient practice it was 
customary to take the length measurement of a 
gun stock from the fore trigger, the right arm 
alone governed the determination of that length. 
However, practical knowledge and _ scientific 
thought have recognized and taken into account 
the influence of the left arm when ascertaining 
the length dimensions of stocks for individual 
requirements, and herein is one of the direc- 
tions in which the practical and painstaking gun- 
fitter--and perhaps one ought here to include 
the shooting instructor—will be found to excel. 
But because this is incontrovertibly the case, no 
true expert supposes that length measurement 
should be taken from the left hand instead of 
from the right hand. The two should be con- 
sidered together, and if this is done the cor- 
rect length from trigger to butt, which the two 
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Ducks flying sky-high and cyclone swift—that is 
when the Lefever shot gun talks business. You 
don’t feel cheap. Every time you shoot there's 
something doing. When the other fellows see you 
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are having wonderful luck. But it is a good gun 
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hands interdependently govern, will be the more 
accurately fixed. 

Moreover, in this connection, the value of the 
left hand as factor cannot be ignored or dimin- 
ished because in the one case novices do not 
hold with their left hand twice alike, while, in 
the other case, shooters of practiced habit fre- 
quently slide the left hand rearwardly toward 
the trigger guard—sometimes partly through 
compulsion as when taking overhead shots. 
The variability of the novice, however, forms 
no argument against gun fitting being the exact 
science of fixing dimensions on definite lines to 
suit the personal equation, or rather the normal 
condition and habit of the individual. The 
novice may put his gun to his shoulder in so 
many different ways which defy all rules of 
fitting, measured from one point or another. If 
he frequently shifts his left hand he may also, 
as often as not, fail to bed the butt to his shoul- 
der in a proper position. His performances dur- 
ing the probationary period, in which he is 
learning steadiness and uniformity of habit, are 
worthless as guides and must be left out of ac- 
count just as the tottering and unequal steps of 
an infant are useless as patterns for the teach- 
ing of deportment to a sturdier development of 
body and limb. The practical shooter, too, can 
hardly be called as a witness to the case for 
minimizing the value of the left hand in deter- 
mining gun stock length, for it is certainly true 
that whenever he moves his left hand for the 
purpose of easy manipulation while taking an 
overhead shot, his right arm and shoulder have 
taken a corresponding adjustment—both left 
hand and right arm and shoulder moving in 
unison. 

It results from this consideration that among 
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At Chicago, the week be: inning June 21, Mr. Frank Fisher 
won the Preliminary Handicap from the 18-yard mark, shooting 
at ten doubles and eighty singles, score 94. 


Mr. Fred Shattuck won the Grand American Handicap from the 18-yard mark, score 96, 


and 20 straight in the shoot-off. 


Mr. Fred Gilbert a ain won the Professional Championship with a score of 193 out of 200, 
which included 40 doubles, of which he broke 37, making his second consecutive winning of 
this classic event, and the fourth consecutive winning for thee FHE PARKER GUN. 
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THE PARKER GUN also won the High General Average for the entire tournament, thus winning about all there 
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At Camp Perry, O., this year the Colt 
Automatic Pistol again demonstrated its 
superiority over all others, Musician E. G. 
Reising of the Connecticut Team winning 
the Automatic Pistol Match with a Colt 
Automatic (pocket model) Pistol with a 

score of 140: out of a possible 150 points. The 
distance was 25 yards with a time limit of eight 


seconds to each string of five shots. 
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Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 


im the series, and the boy is yt Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 
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other things the left hand which supports the 
gun and the right hand which pulls the trigger, 


both assist to furnish the estimate upon which 


gun stock length is based. Some idea of the 
effect of moving the left hand backward or for- 
ward may easily be ascertained by sportsmen 
for themselves. Take a well fitting gun and 
instead of holding it as usual, stretch out the 
left arm and grip the barrels at a point as far 
as possible beyond the accustomed position. 
What then is the result? It will be found that 
the gun cannot be shouldered; the end of the 
stock gets underneath the armpit. By thus ex- 
tending the left arm the reach is lengthened be- 
yond the capacity of the right arm; the stock 
is then too long and the proper length, with left 
arm so extended, will about be reached when 
the forefinger of the right hand is brought back 
to engage in the rearmost trigger; i. e., if the 
gun has two triggers, if not then the hand would 
have to come actually behind the one trigger 
to get the right adjustment. Again, instead of 
extending, retract the left arm backward of the 
usual holding place, holding close up to the 
trigger guard and note the result. The reach 
of the right arm is then so altered that instead 
of the butt coming under the armpit it rises 
above the shoulder and cannot without some 
difficulty and deliberate care be brought to bed 
in its proper place against the shoulder. 

When a sportsman moves his hand on a two- 
trigger gun from the right to the left trigger, 
or vice versa, he does not shorten or lengthen 
the stock. The length of breach action and 
stock to the end of the butt remains the same. 
He has extended or shortened his reach and this 
a perfect fitting stock enables him to do with- 
out any drawback, for in doing so he subcon- 
sciously readjusts his gun and _ shoulder so 
quickly as to neutralize any ill effect resulting 
from this forced movement. Such movement, 
however, were better absent, and herein lies the 
great advantage of the one-triggered gun—any 
possible error arising from the movement de- 
scribed being entirely non-existent in the case 
of the one trigger, the grasp of the right hand 
remaining precisely the same for the second shot 
as for the first. 

Those gunmakers and gunfitters who confused 
the alteration in the personal reach with a short- 
ening of the stock, consequent upon the manipu- 
lation of two triggers at different distances, also 
fell into the error of giving longer stocks to 
one-trigger guns when the one trigger has been 
a left-formed one as regards position. Accus- 
tomed invariably to measure from the trigger to 
the end of the butt, and ignoring the influence 
of- the left arm, they have advocated and given 
an addition to the butt of the stock by just so 
much as the difference between a right and left 
trigger—say three-quarter inch—and the stocks 
of such guns have been found too long by that 
amount. Had the combined movements of left 
and right hands been duly brought under care- 
ful consideration, any such palpable error could 
not have arisen. A simple illustration of this 
point would be to take away the front trigger 
of a perfect-fitting two-triggered gun, using only 
the left, when no disadvantage would be experi- 
enced. No gunmaker would dream of recom- 
mending, nor sportsman of adopting, an increase 
of the stock length under such conditions. Such 
increase, therefore, is equally unnecessary in the 
case of a one-trigger having the position of the 
ordinary left trigger. 


SAVING THE GAME. 


Laws for the protection of wild life grow 
more stringent. There are new game laws this 
year in twelve States and Territories, most of 
them west of the Mississippi River. The 
tendency to protect big game in the far West 
is noticeable, especially in the case of antelope. 
whose killing is now prohibited everywhere in 
the United States except in the State of Wash- 
ington. The number of states that prohibit all 
game shipmens from their limits was increased 
by the action of Iowa, West Virginia and Wy- 
oming. Every State west of the Mississippi, in 
fact, now forbids the export of its protected 
game. The license system now obtains in all 
the States except Arkansas and Georgia— 
Loveland (Colo.) Herald. 
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GROUSE POACHING. 


As a fine art branch of woodcraft, grouse 
poaching is almost extinct, and if the taking 
of grouse illegally before the twelfth and all 
through the shooting season had diminished 
pari passu with the decay of the old fowling 
methods, there would have been cause for 
gratulation. But that has not been the case. 
Far more “seasoned” grouse will be served up 
on the night of the twelfth at the tables of rich 
gourmets than all the “old-hand” poachers from 
John O’Groats to Yorkshire could have supplied 
in a whole season. Every one of these birds 
will have been illegally taken, although not 
poached in the ordinary sense of the word. 
That applies equally to partridge poaching, and 
in a limited sense to pheasant poaching, and in 
my notes on modern methods of poaching I 
shall explain the modus operandi of the up-to- 
date breakers of the game laws. 

The history of fowling is rich in ingenious 
devices for capturing wild birds, and as far as 
history reveals very ancient methods, and the 
researches of paleontologists lay bare the craft 
of prehistoric man, success was only obtained 
by close study and the exercise of great patience 
and skill in carrying out woodcraft as a neces- 
sary industry. Many of the trapping devices 
peculiar to ancient times in our own country 
have been found, with necessary modifications 
of detail, characteristic of the human race in 
every part of the world. 

With the red grouse we must associate its 
congeners—capercailzie, black grouse and ptar- 
migan. Before the general use of firearms, 
grouse were netted and trapped, and it is very 
curious that nets play an important part in 
modern methods of “taking grouse’—birds 
legally obtained on the netter’s own land, or 
land which he rents, but which another has 
reared. There were two favorite poaching 
methods extensively practiced at one time in 
Scotland and on the great grouse moors of the 
North of England—snaring and “becking.” The 
latter method I know well, and as it is very 
little indulged in now, and entails much labor 
with no great results, a brief description of it 
can do no harm. 

Grouse do not “pack” while roosting at night 
as partridges do; they certainly associate gre- 
gariously, but the birds sleep separately, gener- 
ally a few feet from one another. Grouse are 
wakeful birds, very early risers, often up be- 

fore daybreak, especially the cocks. The cock’s 
first movement is to rise on the wing for a few 
feet, then dropping back on his resting place. 
He does this several times, often increasing the 
height flight to about twenty feet, and as he 
descends, and also on the ground, he utters his 
love call note, a very peculiar one, represented 
(but very imperfectly) in the words, “Err— 
beck, beck, beck, beck, goback, goback, goback.’”’ 
Even before daylight the hen can be heard re- 
sponding with something like this: “Yap, yap, 
yap, yap,” or “Youe, youe, youe.” When he 
hears this connubial response the cock bird 
makes toward his mate in low, short flights. 
It is during this becking maneuver that the wily 
poacher has his chance of bagging a few birds. 
He goes out the night before; he may have to 
travel far, and to reach the chosen scene of 
operations he very often has to take a circuitous 
route, for all old poachers are marked men, and 
they have to “walk circumspectly.” But, as a 
rule} the ordinary gamekeeper is a simpleton in 
the hands of a skilled poacher, and where there 
is poaching confederacy, as is generally the case, 
even women assisting. It is an easy matter to 
avoid arrest or even personal observation, but 
to delude the grouse is a much more difficult 
job. These birds are wonderfully acute of hear- 
ing and seem to sleep with one ear as well as 
one eye open, and for anyone to approach their 
haunts undetected and take up a “bab” among 
the heather after dark requires more than cat- 
like movements. A wild and stormy night is 
most suitable. 

; Having got planted in a good spot the poacher 
“lies low,” his gun loaded and handy. When 
the time comes he responds to the call of the 
cock, which loyally advances and is bagged. 
This peculiar note is sometimes. made by blow- 


Why the 
Smith Gun is the 
Favorite of Sportsmen 


The Hunter One-Trigger, now attached on order to Smith 
Hammerless Guns, is a distinct triumph which bids fair to make 
all two-trigger guns obsolete within a short time. 


Smith Guns 


Hunter One-Trigger 


The Hunter One-Trigger absolutely can not 
balk or double. It shoots left and right, right 
and left, all lefts or all rights, as desired. 

























































There is already an enormous demand for the 
new 20 Gauge Smith Gun—weight 5% to 7 lbs., 
and a little beauty. If you do not know about 
it, be sure and write. 


The Hunter Arms Company 
90 Hubbard St., Fulton, WN. Y. 


To Reduce 
Our e 2 
Stock is) 


OLD i 
KENTUCKY 
WHISKIES 


before the Legislature passes more prohibition laws, 
we have cut our r lar price almost in half, and will 
ship, ALL EXPRESS PAID, on receipt of price, our famous 


100 OLD COMMANDER Dodie 
Proof BOURBON WHISKEY Samp 


4 Quarts or $@) 95 Quarts or $f 45 


— 
= 


Absolutely pure, straight Whiskey, not adultera- 
ted nor rectified. AGED AND MATURED IN BOND UNDER 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. No better whiskey in the 
world, none richer or mellower, or better for medi- 
cinal purposes. The quality usually sold for $5.00 per gallon. 
Save Dealers’ Profit, Get Pure Whiskey 

Direct From Kentucky Distillery 

and if you are not more 
TRY IT AT OUR RISK than satisfied return 
at our expense, and we oe — at a 
— Two full size sample 
FREE WITH EACH ORDER bottles of Gin and 

Brandy, with whiskey glass and cork screw. 
Additional special premium with each 2 gal. order. 
ORDER TODAY as this offer will be withdrawn when our stock is reduced. 


* KENTUCKY CO-OPERATIVE DISTILLERY CO., 


Warehouse Depot No. 17 Louisville, Ky. 





















Danvis Folks. Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam : 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E. Robinson. 16mo. A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Price, $1.25, , Robinson. Cloth.- Price, $1.25, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING co. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 



















Resorts for Sportsmen. 


joinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Centre of Winter Out-of- 


Door Life in the Middle South 


FREE FROM CLIMATIC EXTREMES, AND 
WIIOLESOME IN EVERY RESPECT. 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS — The 
only resort having THREE GOLF 
COURSES, allin pink of condition, Coun- 
try Club, 40,000 Acre Private Shooting 
Preserve,Good Guides and Trained Dogs, 
Fine Livery of Saddle Horses, Model 
Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 


NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst 
via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night out from New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 
Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for litera- 
ture, illustrating the out-of-door features of PINE- 
HURST and giving full details of attractions, 


Send for illustrated literature and list of 
Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournament. 


Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, NORTH 
CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 








Ideal Winter Resort and Quail Preserve.—Parties desiring 
to spend winter vacation in the South in an ideal 
climate, plenty of quail, Northern cooking and quiet 
surroundings, can secure accommodations by addressin 

J. GEO. CHANDLER, Barber, N. C. 22 


A FEW PERSONS 


(of the right sort) who may wish to spend a time during 
the winter in quiet and comfort on an old-fashioned 
Southern rice plantation in a fine game section, can be 
well taken care of. To sportsmen or family party, the 
surroundings have proven very interesting and attractive. 
Address, MRS. PENNINGTON, Chicora Wood, George- 
town, S. C. 21 


Duck Shooting on Moriches Bay 


Best shooting on Long Island. Ducks, snipe, quail, 
partridge, rabbit. Live decoys, experienced guides. V 
now for accommodations in newly renovated hotel on the 
beach. WM. GRAMBART, Prop., 
Center Moriches, L. I. 


HUNTING IN AFRICA 


Shooting parties outfitted and guided in 
Rhodesia. Best English and American refer- 
ences. Abundance of Big Game. Address 


WILLIAM FINAUGHTY, JR., 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia. 








Cupsogue House, 








DUCK SHOOTING. 


Guides, Boats and Decoys on Great South Bay. Best 
accommodations at Bay Side Hotel, Eastport, L. I. 
Sest Duck shooting in 20 years. H. J. ROGERS, Prop. 


_PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS, 
Yale, Sussex County, Virginia—Do you shoot? Do you 
know a place where you can take your wife and yet have 
good quail shooting, dogs, livery and guides, good table, 
and everything conducive to a pleasant outing? 

‘ & L. P. BLOW. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
Resorts for Sportsmen, 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


As pioneers in gue ing Big Game_ hunting parties, 
NEWLAND, TARL ON & CO., LTD., confidently in- 
vite inquiries from all who think of visiting the “most 
attractive playground in the world.” These words are 
applied by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt to British East 
Africa, and the fact that NEWLAND, TARLTON & 
CO,;. LTD., have been honored with all his arrangements 
is a guarantee of their ability to do things well, and an 
acknowledgment of their long experience. Write for book- 
let to their London Office. EWLAND, TARLTON & 
€O., Ltd. (Head Office: Nairobi, B. E. Africa), 166 
Piccadilly, London. Cables: Wapagazi; London. Codes: 
A B C 5th Edn., and Western Union. 








HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


GOOD -QUAIL SHOOTING! 


Choice Accommodation for Gentlemen 
and Ladies. Come and bring your wife. 


General FRANK A. BOND, 
Buies, N. C. 








DUCK SHOOTING.—I have only a few days open. I 
have 500 acres hunting grounds (private). Lifetime ex- 
perience, first-class accommodations, good time and birds 
uaranteed. EAST BAY HOTEL, G, Cary Smith Prop., 
ormerly Cupsogue House, Center Moriches, L. I. 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 


Birds, Turkey, Cat, Fox, etc., on plantation. Not far 
from Duck, Deer ‘and Bear.’ Good board and beds; 
open fires; horses and vehicles; pure water; good R.R. 


and tcheereee acilities. 
WOODLAND PLANTATION, Lloyd, Fila. 


BAGLEY FARM, eyirme tS 


Kenbridge Station, Va. R. R. Guests are offered shooting privileges on 
20,000 acres of land, undoubtedly the best for quail, deer and turkey 
shooting in the South. Good accommodations. Guides, dogs and horses 
furnished. tf 

















The most 

EW SPRUCE CABIN INN. ,,7srct 
located hotel in Pocono Mountains. Rooms en suite and with 

private bath. All amusements. Special rates, Sept., Oct., Nov. 

Grouse or pheasant, rabbit, deer shooting in season. Booklet. 

Cresco Station, D. L. & W.R.R. W. J. & M. D. Price, Canadensis,Pa. 








Grand Island Forest and Game Preserve 


An island containing 13,600 acres, lecated in Munising 
Bay, Lake Superior, two and one-half miles from Munising, 
Michigan. Efficient boat service between island and mainland. 
Stocked with Caribou, Elk, Moose, and various species of Deer 
and Birds. Located in the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
where nee hunting abounds. xcellent rail and water 
connections. Hotel Williams and Cottages with all modern con- 
veniences, located on the island, opens for business June 20th. 


Terms Reasonable 


Additional Cottages, on Grand Island, on the shores of Lake 
Superior, furnished for housekeeping, for rent by the week, 
month or season. Lots, on which to build cottages, for lease. 
For illustrated booklet, containing full information, apply to 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO. 
Land Department Munising, Michigan 


UPPER ROACH RIVER HOUSE. 


Last season 52 Buck Deer and 9 Bull Moose -from here. 
Six trout ponds; also stream fishing; 14 miles from Lily 
Bay. Buckboards and teams for canoes and baggage. 
Guides. Rates reasonable; table guaranteed. Train to 
Greenville Junction, Maine. 2000 feet above sea level. 
Write to G: W. PARKS, Roach River, Me. 


RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS 


Cover a forest area of 250 square miles, and offer_the 
best hunting in the State for Moose and Deer. Send 
for illustrated circular and map. REG. C. THOMAS, 
Chesuncook P, O., Maine. 











EXCLUSIVE HUNTING ON 25,000 ACRES, 
Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
hunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, 
wild turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special 
attention to parties containing ladies. Trained and 
untrained quail dogs for sale. a 
Dr. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 





NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN! 


The license fee for non-residents for the privilege of 
shooting in Delaware is $10 per year; penalty for non- 
compliance, $50. Licenses may be obtained of E. G. 
Bradford, Jr. Seéretary the Delaware Game Protective 
Association, Wilmington, Del. 


$$$ 
ee 
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ing or making a noise through a hollowed-out 
piece of wood. It is most often produced by 
an arrangement of the fingers and mouth. On 
a great stretch of fell or mountain moorland, 
and hefore complete daylight, it is quite obvious 
that the discharge of a gun could not easily be 
traced, even if watchers heard it, but many old 
becking poachers never used firearms at all, and 
it is a moot point whether or not crossbows 
were used before powder and shot came into 
use. I am inclined to think they were not, for 
a clever becker, well concealed, and in a favor- 
able position, can actually catch the cock birds 
with his hands, and no noise is made. Of 
course, even a skilled poacher pursuing that 
method can only bag a few brace in one night, 
and it is only very early in the season, or, say, 
a few days before the twelfth, when birds are 
abnormally high priced, that the game can be 
said to be worth the candle. 

The snaring of grouse was at one time a 
favorite form of poaching in the North of Eng- 
land. I have never seen it in operation in any 
form, so I must trust to the late Rev. H. A. 
Macpherson’s notes on it. That which appears 
to be the most extensively practiced in the 
Highlands is to prepare a number of snares 
of fine wire and attach them to a stout cord, 
which is then stretched across a “stook” of 
oats, the end of the string being securely at- 
tached to two stakes which have been driven 
into the ground on either side of the “stook.” 
Another plan is to set a great number of snares 
in the run which the grouse make through the 
heather when feeding. These snares are gen- 
erally made of fine copper wire, bent in the form 
of a loop of from five to six inches in diameter. 
The free end of the wire is doubled and attached 
to a tuft of ling by a piece of string. The loop 
of wire is often held in the proper position by 
a sma‘l cleft piece of wood. Some men take 
grouse in drag nets when the birds are roost- 
ing in rough grass and young heather. 

In speaking of modern methods of grouse 
poaching I use the word “poaching” as a con- 
venient one, although the persons to whom it 
applies are not by any means of the ordinary 
poaching fraternity. They are “gentlemen.” At 
all events, they are men of some means, and 
thev follow the sport of “grouse shooting” in 
order to increase their means. They rent 
stretches of moorland from small owners ad- 
jacent to well preserved grouse moors and cap- 
ture many birds by means of stake netting dur- 
ing the “driving” season. These fixed nets can 
be easily shifted about, and many birds are 
caught in flight. In many cases syndicates of 
“sportsmen,” generally from large centers of in- 
dustry, rent moors or bits of moors for purely 
commercial purposes, and it is by these fellows 
that the market is largely supplied with the very 
early birds. all having been bagged before the 
twelfth. The dodges of these people are varied, 
and all auite legal. Thev flourish in many parts 
of Yorkshire. in Cumberland, Westmoreland 
and even in Northumberland, but are almost un- 
known in Scotland.—G'asgow Evening Times. 


WHAT RABBITS COST AUSTRALIA. 


Tue rabbit is an expensive little animal. A 
return has just been presented to the Parlia- 
ment of Queensland showing how much the 
destruction of the pest has cost that State. The 
figure is a tidy one—£1,252,591. Until the early 
60’s there were no rabbits in Australia, says 
the London Chronicle. Then some malignant 
fate prompted a squatter to import a few for 
sporting purposes. These became the progen- 
itors of countless millions, and the “rabbit 
plague” brought about the ruin of thousands of 
farmers. The prize of £5,000 for an effective 
exterminator has never been won. Among 
those who had a shot for it was M. Pasteur. 


All the fish laws of the United States and 
Canada, revised to date and now in force, are 
given in the Game Laws in Brief. See adv. 
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For Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States, Vigor- 
ous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes for stocking pur- 

oses. Also for table use, at 

7bc. a pound. Visitors priv- 

ileged to catch own trout. 

PARADISE BROOK 

TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for  stockin 
bro»xks and lakes. Address NE ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results. PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 
Mass. 


BROOK TROUT of all ages for ‘stocking brooks 
and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE--BROOK TROUT.— FINE healthy fish 

of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season.. Warranted delivered 

anywhere, as_ represented. Correspondence _ solicited. 

BAY SIDE TRO FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 
ass. 


Wants and Exchanges. 
SPORTSMEN! HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! 


I will pay good prices for all kinds of live wild water 
fowl, either wing-tipped or trapped birds. 4 
G. D. TILLEY, Darien, Conn. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Hammerless double-barreled shotgun, 12-bore, 28in. bar- 
rels. Must be equal to new and of English make. 
Address, stating weight, price and full particulars, 
P. O. Box 2327, Boston, Mass. 22 


HITTING vs. MISSING. 


By S. T. Hammond (“Shadow’’). Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly “successful: in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuft of the ruffed grouse, or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this original 
manual of ‘‘Hitting vs. Missing.”” We term it original, 
because, as the chapters will ane the author was self- 
taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the forms 
of practice followed were his own. his then may be 
termed the Hammond system of shooting; and as it was 
successful in his own experience, being here set forth 
simply and intelligently, it will prove not less effective 
with others. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


KENNEL LEDGER 


Complete, Compact, Pocket Size. 


_ Specially arranged according to the direc- 
tions of an experienced-kennel manager. Full 
printed headings for receipts, expenses, data, 
etc. Ruled pages. Memoranda spaces. The 
most complete and handy small kennel record 
yet devised. Smooth, heavy paper, 100 pages, 
6%4x4. Cloth covers. 


Postpaid, 80 Cents, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. COMPANY. 
: 127. Franklin St., New York. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or 
6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than three 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 


BOARD YOUR DOG where he will receive Rre er atten- 
tion and goed food. PENATAQUIT KEN ELS, Bay- 
shore, 


Pointers and Setters.—Can furnish you a high bred, field 
trained one, a common one, or a nice one for*a com- 


anion, at a fair price. GEO, W. LOVELL, Middleboro, 
ass. 


Will train your dog on quail, woodcock and snipe. 
Terms reasonable. LOCH DDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 


Pedigreed Pointers—Puppies and grown_ stock. None 
yerer. Prices 1ow. H. Tees. 68 Stanton St., Dorchester, 
ass. 


Russiaa fox lap robe, warmly lined; also mountain lion 
skin, with head, lined. Want to dispose of them. Both 
in excellent condition. Sell or exchange. F. S., care 
Forest and Stream. 21 


Trained Bear, Deer and Cat Hounds, Bloodhounds, Irish 
Wolfhounds, Foxhounds; 40 page illustrated catalogue, 4 
cent stamp. ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind. If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. ways on hand. 
OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. . 


FOR SALE.—CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER. 


Bitch. Registered. Otter coat. Four years old and thor- 
oughly broken. First $100 takes her. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. References. Also a litter of her 
pups, whelped July 28, Registered stock. Either sex, Will 
se sold reasonable. C. P,. MICKELSON, Mason, Mich. 


Grouse or Pheasant Dog Wanted. 


Will pay $200 for a slow, thoroughly reliable broken dog, 
not over four years old. Address with particulars, 
W. W. ESSICK, Reading, Pa. 


SIX ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
whelped Sept. 18, 1909, will be sold cheap. FRANK 
FORESTER KENNEL, Warwick, N. Y. 22 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


Are Used by the Principal 
Kennel Owners and Breeders 


Send stamp for “‘Dog Culture,”’ 
which contains practical chapters 
on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, 
also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


Newark, N.J. (Office and Factories). 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Montreal, Can. Cleveland, O 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. 
» 50 cents per Bottle 
Druggists and Sporting Gooas Dealers 


Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 3ist Street. New York City. 


IRD DOGS. 


either sex. 
descriptions. 


SOUVENIR BOOK 


of Imported English setter, Champion Lingfield 
Bragg, Free. Setter pups for sale. ‘“How to Teach a 
Dog Tricks,’’ 10 cents. ‘ Specifications and plans for 
single or double dog kennel, 25 cents (stamps). 
P. @ S. KENNELS, Box 478-N, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry and Squabs. _ Pointers and Setters. 


Pointers and Setters, 
Thoroughly trained. Write for 


Taxidermists. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices, All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New York. 


Please mention “‘Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST. 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine wor! 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea, Near 13th St. NEW YORK. 


FRED SAUTER 


Established 1860, 


NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


I have on hand the largest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic Horns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
All work guaranteed moth-proof. 


TAXIDERMY and TANNING 


Animals, Birds, Heads of Deer, Antelope, Elk, Moose, Buffalo, 
etc., mounted true to nature. Game Fisha Speciaity. Animal 
skins tanned and lined for Rugs. Mounted Birds, Animals 
and Rugs cleaned and repaired. Artificial Animal Skulls. 
Snake Skins tanned for Belts, etc. 


W. KAEMPFER, 
212-214 Elm St., - ~ Chicago, Ill. 
Write for price list. 


be SAVE YOU ROPE 5 b 
Write for price list. hose who wish to have their 
specimens mounted true to nature and moth proof need 
not hesitate to send their work to me. 

E, C. SHABILON, Artist Taxidermist, Orangeville, Ill. 


Property for Sale. 


FISH HATCHERY FOR SALE or LEASE 
Munising, Michigan. 


Located at railroad station of Munising Railway Co., 
near Lake Superior. Hatchery fully equipped for hatch- 
ing and raising fish. Eight outdoor ponds. Keeper’s 
os furnished for housekeeping. For full particulars 
address 


THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO. 
Land Department Negaunee, Michigan 


SALMON FISHING. 


A rare opportunity to secure one of the best salmon 
fishings in southern Quebec, at an attractive price. The 
owner offers riparian rights on 4% miles of stream in 
fee simple. Without blasting, there are now opportunities 
for five rods. Property includes 30-foot strip on each side 
of stream, with fully protected rights of way. Beautiful 
country, easily accessible, 30 miles by rail from Quebec. 
No better salmon fishing in Eastern Canada. Owner re- 
quires no license from Dominion Government. The 
property is offered at a bargain. Address for terms and 
description, ‘‘B. F.,”’ care of Forest and Stream. 





CHAMOIS GARMENTS 


Our Chamois Jacket is the lightest, softest, 
and most comfortable leather garment made. It 
is worn over your soft shirt and vest, sets 
fairly snug to the body, and when worn under a 
canvas hunting coat makes an excellent combina- 
tion. You will be as warm as toast with this 
jacket and free to walk fast or work fast, or stay 
out without discomfort. They, are particularly 
suitable for Trapshooters. 


No. 71. Men’s Jacket with three pockets 
No. 7iV. Men's Vest.“ “* sid 


CHAMOIS OUTING SHIRT 


Sportsmen particularly favor this soft-tanned shirt because it gives them 
such free and unhampered movement, and still keeps them comfortably warm 
even in severe weather. Excellent for winter hunting. 

It is made the style of an ordinary flannel shirt with a soft turndown 
collar, and is made either regular or coat style. 

No. 71S. With two fiap pockets ....... $10.00 


Send for Catalogue No. 414—illustrates our complete line of Sporting Goods 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


P. R. ROBINSON, President 
15 @ 17 Warren St., near Broadway, NEW YORK 


---$12.00 








Ballistics of the Waffenfabrik 


MAUSER 


New Sporting Rifle 
Model 1909. Cal. 10.5 mm. 
Mauser’s Latest and Best Creation 


Calibre - - - - - - - 0.410 inch 
Depth of Rifling - - - - - - 0.420 inch 
Number of Grooves - - - - - - - 6 
Twist to Right - - - - One Turn in 13.386 inches 
Length of Barrel - - - - (24 inches) 28 inches 
Weight - - - - - - (7.275 lbs.) 7.930 Ibs. 
Beale mn 
Weight of Bullet - » - Grains 247.5 280.9 
Weight of Powder - - - . 69.44 66.36 
Muzzle Velocity of Bullet Feet per Sec. 2300 2225 
Sectional Density Grains per Sq. inch 1842 2091 
Muzzle Energy - - Feet Lbs. 2917 3100 


VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD 
O00 Tide caw taasossen ‘SenMelk 


Bet. 23d and 24th Sts. 





The “ Forest and Stream” 
TRAP SCORE BOOK 


meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every par- 
ticular. The 150 sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when working in 
a dim light. ¢ horizontal spaces are numbered from 

to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into 
groups of six; thus the squads are distinguished at a 
glance. 

The paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are 
placed in the book for that purpose. 

It contains the American Srooting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Shooting, for Double Live-bird Shooting 
for Inanimate Target | Siovtiog; Hurlingham Revised 
Live-Bird Rules for single and double rises, and the 


Rose System of dividing purses. Price, $1 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 












JUST ISSUED 


Our 
Fall List of Second-Hand 
High Grade Guns 


taken in exchange for other sizes and weights. 
Scott, Greener, Lang, Ellis, Cogswell & Harrison, of 
London. Also American makes—Parker, Colt, 
Smith, Fox, etc., etc. 


Will Trade for your Gun! 
(@e~ Send for List of Second-Hands 
Some very light 16 and 20 bores; also 12, 10 and 8. 


WM. READ @ SONS. 
107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


NO SELF-RESPECTING DOG 


cares to work with the man who shoots 
a $50 gun. Respect your own and the 
dog’s feelings by shooting with a Good 
Gun. You cannot get a better than 


GREENER GUN 


Used by the champion shots in every 
country. Gaining highest awards 
wherever exhibited. Famed for hard, 
close and far shooting. Perfection of 
design and artistic finish. Of all 
dealers. Ask for free illustrated price 
list. 


W.W.GREENER, sis i 


Agency: H.C. SQUIRES & SON, 44 Cortlandt St., New York. 


A 





RIGHT UP-TO-DATE 


Game Laws In Brief 


Revised to July 1st. The edition now offered contains in 
condensed form all the laws of all the States and Territories, 
Canada, and the Provinces, with notes, decisions, explanations. 
It’s handy, compact and reliable. 

Time now before the shooting season to read up on the 
changes made by the various legislatures. Ready for delivery. 


Postpaid, Twenty-five Cents 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 





